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NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


We are glad to inform our readers that we have been able to 
felurn in the present number of the “ Spectator” to our former 
type and to the former size of column. Owing to the shortage 
of paper we were compelled to make several modifications. The 
alternative would have been to print considerably less reading 
matter, or perhaps to have raised the price of the “ Spectator.” 
We wished to do neither of those things. Accordingly we determined 
to reduce the size of the type in certain parts of the paper, and to 
trespass on our margins by making the columns both longer and 
broader. These changes, of course, made the “ Spectator” less 
convenient to read ; but while we congratulate ourselves on having 
emerged from the war without having had to raise our price or 
reduce our contents appreciably, we have also to acknowledge with 
gratitude the indulgence which our readers have displayed towards 
the necessary changes. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——f>—__—_ 

YYNHE General Election has ended, as we hoped and believed 

it would, in an overwhelming victory for the Coalition 
Government. When the votes were counted on Saturday last, 
it was found that in every part of Great Britain the patriotism 
end good sense of the British people had prevailed over the 
echismatics, the intriguers, and the ~ revolutionaries, The 
Nation expressed its gratitude to the Government who have 
brought the war to a triumphant end, and its abhorrence of 
those who by their weakness or bad faith had obstructed the 
road to Peace with Victory. Mr. Lloyd George’s Ministry was 
given a new lease of power with the largest majority of recent 
times. Four hundred and eighty-four Members out of seven 
hundred and seven in the new House are pledged to support 
the Coalition, which thus has a majority of two hundred and 
sixty-two, as the result in one constituency, Kennington, is not 
yet known. Forty-eight Independent Unionists and two mem- 
bers of the National Party, and many of the Labour Members, 
may be expected to support the Government on all national 
issues, so that the Coalition's majority for practical purposes 
will be about four hundred. 








The Coalition forces, according to the Times, include 338 
Unionists, 136 Liberals, and 10 or 11 members of the National 
Democratic Party, which may be described as a patriotic Liberal- 
Labour organization. As their unpledged but friendly allies, 
as we have said, we may safely reckon 48 Unionists and 2 
members of the National Party. The Opposition is represented 
by 26 Liberals, the melancholy remnant of Mr. Asquith’s follow- 
ing ; 59 Labour Members, nearly all of the genuine Trade Union 
type ; 7 Irish Nationalists ; 73 Sinn Feiners, who have announced 
their intention of staying away from Westminster; and 6 or 7 
independent Members. It may be noticed that, of the two 
historic Parties, the Unionists have gained and the Liberals 


| conservatism of the Scottish rural voter, 





have lost about a hundred seats, but the Election was not fought 
on the old Party lines. The Labour Party has increased from 
38 to 59—a very modest success oe with its expectations, 

The victory of the Coalition was asnlieailed by the huge 
majorities recorded for the members of the Government. All of 
them were returned, and all, except three University Members, 
had majorities exceeding a thousand. Mr. Lloyd George himself 
polled 13,993 votes at Carnarvon to the 1,095 given for Mr. 
Austin Harrison. Mr. Churchill was re-elected for Dundee by a 
majority of 15,365. Mr. Bonar Law won Central Glasgow by 
12,917. Mr. Forster won Bromley by 12,501. At Newcastle Mr. 
Shortt had a majority of 6,401. Dr. Addison, who had four 
opponents at Shoreditch, polled more votes than they received 
in all and won by 6,118. Never did a modern Government 
receive a more decisive vote of confidence than this. 

The most piquant feature of f the E faites was the rout of the 
Asquithian Liberals. There has been nothing like it in our 
annals, Mr, Asquith himself and seventeen out of his twenty 
ex-Ministers were beaten at the polls in constituencies which 
used to be regarded as Liberal strongholds. Mr. Asquith was 
defeated by an old Unionist opponent.in East Fife, for which he 
had sat since 1886, and the majority against him was 2,002. 
Mr, McKenna, Mr. Samuel, Mr. Runciman, Sir Charles Hobhouse, 
Mr. Tennant, and Mr. McKinnon Wood, in three-cornered fighis, 
found themselves at the bottom of the poll. Mr. McKinnon 
Wood, standing for his old Glasgow constituency, polled only 
1,521 votes out of over 20,000, and thus lost his entrance-fee of 
£150. Sir Charles Hobhouse had a similar fate in Bristol. Sir 
John Simon was badly beaten in Walthamstow, and, strangest 
perhaps of all, Mr. Gulland, the Liberal Whip, was defeated in 
his old Dumfries constituency by a Unionist, with the com- 
fortable majority of 5,783. To any one who knows the extreme 
Mr. Gulland’s fall 
must appear a portent indeed. 

We have no sympathy for Mr. Asquith’s chief followers, who 
richly deserved the lesson that they have received. But we 
must confess that we regret Mr. Asquith’s disappearance from 
the House in such circumstances. He has been weak in yielding, 
against his better judgment, to the advice of his subordinates 
since he left office, attd in failing to control them when he was in 
power. But it would be the basest ingratitude to forget that Mr. 
Asquith, more than any other man, was responsible for the wise 
and prompt decision of the Government to go to the help of 
Belgium and France in August, 1914, and that he conducted the 
war for two perilous years, and secured unanimous approvel for 
Conscription at a very critical moment in our histoty. More- 
over, Mr. Asquith, whatever his faults may be, has always shown 
himself a statesman of high principle and an advocat¢ of moderate 
courses. In these exciting times Mr. Asquith’s steadying influ- 
ence will be missed at Westminster by his opponents as well as 


by his friends, 


The electors showed no mercy to the Pacificists or to any 
politicians who were half- hearted about a Peace with Victory. 
All the Liberals who had shown more concern for the feelings of 
the Germans, the Bolsheviks, or the conscientious objectors than 
for the success of our arms in a just cause, were beaten at the 
polls: Mr, Trevelyan, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Lees Smith, and their 
like were rejected ignominiously by the men and women electors. 
The Labour Caucus had foolishly decided for peace by conciliation 
with a treacherous foe, and most of the Labour and Socialist 
candidates, numbering nearly four hundred in all, were open or 
disguised Pacificists. They had their reward. Almost every 
Labour candidate whose patriotism seemed doubtful was beaten 
Mr. Henderson himself, who tried to be a patriot and a Pacificist 
at the same time, was placed at the bottom of the poll in 4 
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three-cornered fight in East Ham. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, his 
evil genius, who from the first days of the war to the present 
time has done his utmost to stir up domestic strife and blacken 
his country’s reputation, was beaten at Leicester by a majority 
of 14,223. Mr. Snowden, another mischief-maker whose speeches 
have been the constant delight of the German propagandist, 
was defeated at Blackburn by a majority of 14,884. 


While the middle-class Pacificists masquerading under the 
name of “ Labour” were repudiated by the outraged electors 
whom they had so long misrepresented, the real working-men 
candidates, patriotic to the core, found hearty support. Mr. 
Barnes, standing as an unofficial Labour candidate in one of the 
poorest working-class quarters of Glasgow, defeated by no fewer 
than 6,811 votcs the recognized Labour candidate, Mr. Maclean, 
who called himself the Bolshevik ‘‘ Consul,” and was imprisoned 
for seditious utterances. It may be safely assumed, too, that 
most of the 7,436 eicctors who supported Mr. Maclean were 
Irish Roman Catholics and not Scotsmen. Mr. George Roberts 
at Norwich headed the poll with 26,642 votes, while his official 
Lat cur opponent was at the Lottem with only 6,856. Mr. Hodge 
in Corton polled nearly ten times as many votes as the mal- 
content Socialist who tried to oust the Labour Minister. Mr. 
Stephen Walsh in the Ince division beat his Socialist opponent by 
12,651. These results, typical of many, are reassuring but not 
surprising. We were always confident that the nation would 
show at the first opportunity its distaste for the anti-democratic 
Bolshevism which a small knot of agitators has tried to spread 
under cover of the Labour Party organization. 





Some hostile critics, in the bitterness of defeat, have suggested 
thet the polls were small, and that therefore the Election was 
indecisive. In London, it is true, barely half the electors 
voted, but the country did better. According to the Times, 
9,681,014 electors voted in the 499 British constituencies which 
were contested. The average division contains about 35,000 
voters, so that the total electorate of these constituencies would 
be about 17,000,000. We have to remember, however, that 82 
British seats were uncontested, and that these represent nearly 
3,000,000 more voters. Thus over twelve and a half million 
electors out of twenty millions took part, actively or silently, in 
the Election. Moreover, many sailors and soldiers on active 
service could not or would not vote. In the circumstances we 
should say that the polls were fairly heavy. The tendency 
which they showed was at any rate unmistakable. Not even 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s “German friends” could explain 
away such electoral figures. 





The advocates of Proportional Representation may justly 
point to this Election as a fresh proof of the inequitable 
character of our rough-and-ready system. The Coalition would 
have won handsomely under any system, but it gained more 
seats than its voting-power entitled it to secure. Sixty-four of 
the Coalition’s candidates, including Sir George Younger him- 
self, won by a minority vote ; twenty-eight of its opponents were 
equally favoured. In Great Britain, the Westminster Gazette 
says, the Coalition and the Independent Unionists received 
5,550,000 votes and the non-Coalition candidates 4,220,000 
votes ; but the Coalition and the Independent Unionists secured 
three seats to every one of the other side, instead of only five to 
four. As a matter of fact, this calculation is very inexact, as 
all the votes given for such Labour men as Mr. Barnes and 
Mr. Roberts are classed as “ Labour” and “ non-Coalition,” 
whereas they were in fact recorded by electors of all Parties 
in favour of the Government. Still, the Coalition majority, 
actually very great, is undoubtedly exaggerated. 





In Ireland, as every one expected, the Nationalist Party was 
annihilated, and no honest man will grieve at its fate. The 
Sinn Feiners, who openiy avow the desire for Secession which the 
Nationalists cherished but dared not express, won all but six 
of the Nationalist seats. Outside Ulster there is but a single 
Nationalist Member, Captain Redmond, who held Waterford 
City by a small majority. In Ulster five Nationalists, including 
Mr. Devlin, secured seats, largely through the intervention of 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, who feared lest the Unionists 
should profit by a fight between Nationalism and Sinn Fein. 
Mr. Dillon in his old stronghold in East Mayo was defeated by 
Mr. De Valera, who polled two votes to his one. Sinn Fein won 
in all 73 seats. The Irish Unionists, who profited by the increase 
of representation at last conceded to North-East Ulster, and 





who also won a seat in Dublin, now number 25 Members. The 


issue in Ireland between Loyalty and Secession is now clear. 


The women candidates, sixteen in all, failed to secure election, 
with the unfortunate exception of the Sinn Feiner, the Countess 
Markievicz, who was returned for St. Patrick’s, Dublin, by a 
majority of 4,083 over Mr. W. Field, the veteran Nationalist, 
It appears, however, that, as Count Markievicz has not been 
naturalized, his wife is technically a Pole, and therefore is 
disqualified from sitting in the House of Commons. Miss 
Pankhurst, who was beaten by 775 votes by a Labour man 
at Smethwick, and Mrs. Anderson, who was 1,333 votes behind 
the successful Liberal in the Stourbridge division, came nearest 
to winning. Neither of them received more than a portion of 
the women’s vote. Here, as in Australia and America, it is 
apparent that the women voters have no special desire to return 
women Members to Parliament. The women, who voted in 
large numbers, were concerned mainly to emphasize the verdict 
of the men for the Government and against the Pacificists. - 








President Wilson arrived in London on Thursday week, 
and was greeted with full expression of the heartiest goodwill. 
The welcome began at Dover; and when the visitors drove 
through the streets of London, they passed through a heavy 
barrage of cheering, which was renewed when the President 
appeared with the King on a balcony of Buckingham Palace. 
In thanking Dover for an address of welcome, Mr. Wilson re- 
marked that his visit to Europe afforded him the opportunity 
to match his mind with the minds of those who, with a like inten- 
tion, are preparing to do the best that can be done in the great 
settlements of the struggle. On the way to the Palace Queen 
Alexandra came out into the roadway to greet the guests of the 
nation. At the Palace Mr. Wilson, in response to the urgent 
demands of wounded men, said a few words. 


On Friday week the President, after a conference with the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour, was the chief guest at a State 
Banquet given by the King, who, in proposing his guest’s health, 
said that he spoke at an historic moment, nearly one hundred 
and fifty years after the proclamation of the American Republic, 
in welcoming for the first time a President of the United States 
in England—in welcoming one whose insight, calmness, and 
dignity in the discharge of his high duties had been watched 
with admiration. |The two nations recognized a bond of 
common ideals, freedom and peace. The American and the 
British peoples have been brothers-in-arms, and their arms 
have been crowned with victory. . . . May the same brotherly 
spirit inspire and guide our united efforts to secure for the 
world the blessings of an ordered freedom and an enduring 
peace.” 


The President in reply acknowledged that he had been 
deeply touched by the spontaneous friendliness of the King's 
words of welcome. As President he had tried to express the 
spirit and purpose of the American people. In consultation 
the leaders of the Allies had used the great words “ right’”’ and 
‘justice ’’; they must have the courage to act upon those 
words, though it would indeed call for greater courage to fight 
against “the great tide running in the hearts of men, the 
hearts of men beating singularly in unison,”’ The Allies had 
not only to apply the moral judgments of the world, but to 
organize the moral force of the world to preserve the settle- 
ments when made, and to make right and justice the pre- 
dominant and controlling force of the world. 





President Wilson celebrated his sixty-second birthday at 
Buckingham Palace last Saturday, receiving first the congratula- 
tions of the King, and those of a number of deputations at the 
American Embassy. In the afternoon he visited the Guildhall, 
being warmly greeted by great crowds on both journeys through 
the streets. In his speech at the Guildhall Mr. Wilson said that 
when the war began the thought of a League of Nations was 
said to be academic, but now we found the practical leading minds 
of the world determined to get it. ‘“‘ Do you wonder, therefore, 
that, in common with those who represent you, I am eager to 
get to business and write the sentences down ? . . . The people 
of the world want peace, and they want it now; not merely 
by conquest of arms, but by agreement of mind. This incom- 
parably great object has brought me overseas.” 


The President, speaking on Monday in Manchester, where he 
received the freedom of the city, addressed himself chiefly to 
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America’s place in the coming World Conference, and to the 
ideal of the League of Nations. Selfish interest, he said, did not 
bind men together ; it was a disintegrating force ; common ideals 
were the motive-force in politics. His idea of Anglo-American 
friendship was joint service to certain international ideals of 
justice and right. We must have a genuine consort of mind and 
purpose, with an easy and constant method of conference, 
“go that troubles may be teken when they are little and not 
allowed to grow until they are big.” Mr. Wilson seems to 
rontemplate a Conference which will edjourn after making peace, 
end reassemble when needed for the revision of its work. On 
Monday night there was a farewell dinner for the President at 
Buckingham Palace, and on Tuesday be left London for Paris 
on his way to Rome, to be the guest of King Victor Emmanuel. 


M. Clemenceau, speaking in the French Chamber last Sunday, 
expressed very clearly the French attitude towards peace terms 
and a League of Nations. France, he said, had borne the brunt 
of the war, because she was Germany's neighbour. America 
was far off. It was all very well to sey that such a war must 
not recur, but France required security against the risk of its 
repetition. M. Clemenceau admitted that he himself still 
believed in well-defended frontiers and a balance of Powers. 
If America, Great Britain, France, and Italy had been leagued 
for defence before 1914, the wer would not have come. He 
would make every sacrifice to maintain that Quadruple Entente, 
though he desired that France should be left free to organize 
her own military defence. 


M. Clemenceau said that he had found President Wilson to 
possess a wide, open, and lofty mind, though he had not agreed 
with all the President's views. As to the “* freedom of the seas,” 
M. Clemenceau had repeated to the President two questions 
which Mr. Lloyd George had asked him: ‘“ Do you admit that 
without the British Fleet you would not have been able to 
vontinue the war ?”’ to which he said “ Yes”; and “* Would 
you be ready to do anything which would have the effect, 
vhould the occasion arise, of preventing me from doing the same 
thing again?’ to which he said “ No.” The President remarked: 
‘* T approve of what you have said—each one shall maintain his 
liberty ’"—a significant and wholly reassuring remark. M. 
(lemenceau spoke hopefully but gravely, for, as he said, “if 
we do not reach agreement, our victory will have been in 
vain.’ For our part, we have no fear that the President 
-nd the Allied Premiers will fail to agree, for the nations which 
they represent are in hearty accord. 

M. Pichon, who spoke before M. Clemenceau, told the French 
Chamber that the Government reserved full liberty of discussion 
in regard to the frontier of Alsace, in the interests of justice and 
sccurity. He referred, ef course, to the Sarre Valley. M. 
Pichon stated that he had made an agreement with Great 
Pritain as to Syria and Cilicia, for submission to the Peace 
Uonference. In Russia the Allied policy wes to protect the 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, and Siberia from Bolshevik infection. 
“The Allied plan,” M. Clemenceau had said, “was to form an 
cconomie ring round Bolshevism.” Any offensive against the 
Bolsheviks in Great Russia must be undertaken by the Russians 
themselves. But the Bolsheviks should be cut off from their 
German allics and prevented from slaughtering their neighbours. 
The policy is sound enough, but its execution seems to hang fire. 


The French Government disclosed Jast week the price paid 
by the French armies for victory. France has to mouwmn 
$,071,300 officers and men who are dead, and 314,000 who are 
missing and presumably dead, apart from 446,300 who were 
taken prisoners and are now being freed. The number of wounded 
is not given, but may be estimated, by analogy with the figures 
for the other belligerents, at twice the number of killed, missing, 
and prisoners, The total of French casualties would thus be 
about five and a half millions. Our casualties amounted to over 
three millions, the Italian casualties were a million and a half 
apart, from prisoners, and the German casualties are said to 
number six and a half millions. Relatively to her population, 
as M. Poincaré has pointed out, France has thus suffered the 
heaviest losses in defending her territory against an unprovoked 
attack. It is natural that the French, who have endured so 
much, should be determined on a peace which will not expose 
them again at German hands to so terrible a calamity. 


Last Saturday’s papers contained an interesting account of 
the visit of Vice-Admira]l Browning, with the Allied Naval Com- 
mission, to the German naval bases and air stations. Our naval 











officers insisted on probing the enemy’s secrets on the mysterious 
coast described in Mr. Childers’s Riddle of the Sands. They found 
some scores of submarines nearing completion which the enemy 
had not reported, and required the evasive Germans to sur- 
render them. H.M.S. ‘ Hercules,’ having visited Kiel, made a 
triumphant return by way of the Kiel Canal. After this, we 
imagine, the inhabitants of Northern Germany will recognize 
that they have been defeated in the war. It is worthy of note 
that the members of the Commission, who travelled far and wide, 
found no signs of privation among the people. Dr. Solf's appeal 
for the starving Germans was, we fear, only one more of 
Germany’s calculated mendacities. 


General Trenchard’s despatch on the work of the Independent 
Air Force was published on Thursday. He revealed the 
difficulties which his little force had to overcome in making 
the long raids into Germany, and incidentally stated that 
the large aeroplanes designed for the bombardment of Berlin 
did not arrive in France till the end of October, and were not 
ready for action till three days before the armistice was signed. 
Berlin thus escaped punishment, but the Rhine towns, especially 
Mannheim, suffered severely. General Trenchard holds that 
the mora! effect of bombs from the air is twenty times as great 
as the material effect; most Londoners, from their own 
experience, will agree with him. 


The Council of Six reigning, if not ruling, at Berlin has shed its 
three Independent Socialist members and replaced them by 
two Majority Socialists. Herr Ebert’s party now monopolizes 
the Council and the Committee of Delegates, to which the Council 
is nominally responsibl& The two Socialist Parties quarrelled 
anew as the result of some street-fighting on Christmas Eve, 
when the Majority Socialists invited troops to expel a body of 
sailors from the Imperial Palace. The fighting was indecisive, 
as the sailors did not go away, but some lives were lost. Herr 
Liebknecht tried to make party capital out of the affair by 
denouncing Herr Ebert and his friends as assassins. The Inde- 
pendent Socialists, disliking the use of force but unwilling to 
accept Herr Liebknecht’s Bolshevik creed, evaded their difti- 
culties by leaving the self-appointed Government. It is becoming, 
more and more apparent that the Army still controle the 
situation, and that the Berlin Bolsheviks are a minority. 


M. Paderewski, the famous pianist, who has organized thie 
Poles in America, went to Posen Jast week to stimulate the 
Prussian Poles. ‘The German authorities raised difficulties, 
and, according to German reports, there wes some fighting 
between the garrison and the Polish inhabitants. Germany is 
seemingly reluctant to believe that the Allies insist on the 
reunion of Posen, as well as Galicia, with the old kingdom of 
Poland, Meanwhile the German troops, who are slowly leaving 
Russian Poland, are doing their best to embarrass the Polish 
Government in its efforts to defend its frontier against the 
Bolsheviks. The alliance between Germany and Lenin and 
Trotsky seems to be as intimate as ever. 


We print elsewhere a letter referring to the desecration of the 
British graves at Gallipoli by the Turks. We are sorry to find 
that these ghouls have their imitators nearer home. On Satur- 
day last the Sinn Feiners at Cork blew up and destroyed the fine 
Celtic cross erected by public subscription to the soldiers of 
County Cork who fell in South Africa. The malevolence which 
could prompt Irishmen to such an outrage might be understood 
in Germany or Turkey, but it is so foreign to the British temper 
that it will be incomprehensible to most of our readers, The 
incident, however, is worth recording as an illustration of the 
true nature of Sinn Fein, which is Nationalism run mad. 


Princess Patricia of Connaught can count upon the heartiest 
goodwill of people of all ranks and classes, in her betrothal to 
Commander the Hon. Alexander Ramsay, R.N., D.S.O., the 
third son of the thirteenth Earl of Dalhousie, and brother of 
the present Peer. The bridegroom served with distinction in 
Gallipoli. The Princess undertook with credit many public 
and ceremonial duties on behalf of her father during his term 
of office as Governor-General of Canada; and the genera! 
public recognize in her a very winning and naturally gracious 
woman. This betrothal of the King’s cousin to a commone! 
may form a precedent for similar unions on the part of membert 
of the Royal Family who stand nearer to the Throne. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} percent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


é ee - British People are “ Left Centre to the core.” 

That is a statement which older readers of the Spectator 
will remember appearing again and again in these columns 
during the past fifty years. Its truth was never more 
signally proved than at the General Election which has 
just taken place. If there was ever a verdict for moderation 
in politics and for keeping the country upon an even keel, 
it was this one. The British People, indeed, never showed 
themselves more able to be greatly touched to great issues, 
more capable in the exercise of supreme power and more 
worthy of its possession, than on the 14th of December, 
1918. There were plenty of circumstances which might 
have excused a less clear and plain verdict. A vast number 
of persons untrained to deal with political questions were 
added to the electorate, both male and female. The old 
constituencies were broken up throughout the country, and 
elements of uncertainty were introduced. The steadying 
power which the old Party Organizations gave had com- 
letely broken down. The country might be described as 
in the delirium of joy caused by the end of the greatest 
struggle in history. And finally, a very large number of the 
electors were on foreign soil, and though able, as it was 
proved, to vote, were not, one imagines, in a position to 
give their votes with wisdom and deliberation. Yet 

ushed as the nation was by its great military triumph, 
and excited by every sort of hope, vision, and aspiration as 
to the new heaven and the new earth which many people 
imagine are going to be the outcome of the war and a com- 
plete system of Democracy, the hand of the Nation did 
not shake at the voting-urns. Our men and women 
gave their judgment as coolly as if they were deciding 
upon some trivial matter of local politics and not upon a 
reconstruction of civil society. Truly there could be no 
better illustration of Lord Beaconsfield’s saying that he 
trusted the instincts of an Imperial people. 

For ourselves, we hoped and believed that in all the circum- 
stances the electors would support the Coalition Government, 
as the only course open to men and women of moderation 
and good sense, and the only way of marking their gratitude 
to or displeasure with those who during the war had been 
trustees of the Nation’s interests. But we did not merely 
hope for a Coalition victory. We felt quite sure that it 
would be attained, and attained as fully as it has been. 
What made it certain to our mind was, to be quite frank, 
not the merits of the Prime Minister or the existing Govern- 
ment, but the palpable demerits of those who opposed them. 
It is for this reason that we regard the Election as less a 
personal triumph for Mr. Lloyd George than a notice to 
quit to those who during the war have proved themselves 
incapable of interpreting, or even understanding, the will 
of the British Democracy. In our opinion, what the 
Nation was determined to do at the = and what it did 
do at the polls, was to set its mark upon the brazen fore- 
heads of the political Pacificists and pseudo-friends of 
Germany, those strange advocates of democracy and alleged 
haters of tyranny who throughout the five years’ struggle 
found themselves in a kind of working alliance with such 
upholders of freedom and popular government as the 
Autocrat of Germany, the Emperor of Austria, the Sultan 
of Turkey, and the King of Bulgaria. When those strange 
bedfellows of the exponents of republican and _ ultra- 
democratic frenzy in this country needed apologists for their 
worst misdeeds, they found them in persons like Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Lansbury, and Mr. Snowden. 

The country, then, felt that its prime duty was to make 
it absolutely clear that it has not, and never will have, any 
use for men of this kind—men with so little judgment and 
so little sympathy, men of the true Jacobin type, men 
who with the platitudes of Democracy on their lips will 
never really bow to the Will of the People except when 








that will coincides with their own frigid schemes of pedantic 
revolution. And here we may note in passing that the | 
country by its verdict has not only freed Parliament from | 
the _— of a group of pupil-teacher or Sunday-school | 


Bolsheviks, but incidentally has also freed, and so greatly | 
improved, the Labour Party. The voters have relieved it 
of the pragmatical parasites who usurp the name without 


the wholesome training of hand-labour, and who indulge 
the licence without the manliness of the true Trade Union 
leaders. The Labour Party would have been always 
much wiser to trust to the true Trade Union leaders 
than to the thin-lipped prigs and wirepullers of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. We hope, now that those false 
guides have been for the most part overwhelmed at the 
General Election, we may have a true Labour Party, 
led by men so worthy of confidence as Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Stanton, Mr. Bower- 
man, Mr. Havelock Wilson, Mr. Hodge, and Mr. Walsh. 
We are fully aware that these gentlemen hold views very 
different from those of the Spectator, and we have no doubt 
that we shall often be in extreme disagreement with their 
policy. But we are also sure that if they hit hard they will 
fight fair, and that even when they are in our view most 
wrong-headed they will never fail in those high qualities 
which are the political heritage of the true Teglistonan. 
The country in developing the Labour Party and adding 
largely to its numbers (a result which we not only 
do not regret but in which we find no small satisfaction) 
has also pruned it of most of its worst features. 

This process of pruning has also been applied to tho 
Liberal Party in a way which will cause satisfaction through- 
out the Empire. Almost all the Members of Parliament 
who at the beginning of the war were prominent in their 
desire that we should basely desert our Dosis Allies, and 
play the game of the tyrants of Europe, have been dismissed. 

t is with what we can only describe as supreme satisfaction 
that we record the fact that such men as Mr. Ponsonby and 
Mr. Charles Trevelyan have at last learned what the country 
thinks of them. We fear that they are wrapped too 
closely in their fleece of sophistry and paradox, and are too 
essentially unteachable, to make any use themselves of 
the lesson they have received, but at any rate their fate 
may be a warning to others. As for the Liberal Party as 
a whole, it has met with the fate it has long deserved. It 
had become to a very great extent an organized hypecrisy. 
It was enervated during its years of plenitude of power before 
the war by the lavish showers of titles given for Part y services 
and Party subscriptions; and when the Marconi scandal 
rose to darken the horizon, the Party preferred to pretend 
that all was well and all was clean, rather than to face the 
task of washing and thoroughly cleansing its dirty linen. 

We very greatly regret that Mr. Asquith has lost his seat. 
He erred grievously in allowing friendship rather than 
higher considerations to guide his conduct in the crisis 
of which we have just been speaking, but his personal 
honour is as untarnished as his patriotism. He did 
great service to the Nation and to the world at the 
beginning of the war, for had he failed us then we might 
have come to a wrong decision and been too late to bring 
help to France. Apart from this, we are sorry that he 
will not be able to be in Parliament to lead the Opposi- 
tion, for a sound and patriotic Opposition is, in our opinion, 
greatly wanted to steady a Government with so tremendous 
a majority as that secured by Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Coalition. Very probably, however, some arrangement 
may be made by which Mr. Asquith will soon find his way 
back into the House of Commons. At the same time, we 
can hardly wonder that the electors of East Fife acted as 
they did, for in moments of crisis weakness is never rewarded 
at the polls, and even the most strenuous opponent of Mr. 
Lloyd George might well feel that Mr. Asquith had shown 
lamentable weakness in his dealings with his Celtic colleague 
from the time when he became Prime Minister down to 
the final débdcle in December, 1916. 

But though we are so greatly delighted with the general 
aspects of the Election, we cannot but be disappointed that 
the only woman who has been elected should be the Countess 
Markievicz, a woman who, but for the combined weakness 
of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, would never have 
been in the position to be the sole representative of her sex 
in the new Parliament. It is, however, a comfort to 
think that the Countess Markievicz will not come to 
Westminster, but will confine her political activities to 
some hole-and-corner Sinn Fein Conventicle which 
apparently is to assemble in Dublin. The victory of the 
Sinn Feiners, since they do not intend to come to West- 
minster, may indeed be regarded as a blessing. The sane 
and loyal side of Ireland will be well represented by the 
strong body of patriotic men returned for North-Kast 
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Ulster, amongst whom we are delighted to note Mr. Lynn, 
the highly capable editor of the Northern Whig. 

Though we cannot admit that the General Election is, 
or was intended by the British People to be, a mere vote of 
confidence in Mr. Lloyd George, it no doubt gives him a 
very great opportunity, -and the part he will play in the 
history of the race depends upon whether he makes good 
use of that opportunity. If he does, all that is disagreeable 
in his past may be forgotten. If he does not, but simply 
plays the game he has so often played before in politics 
of “ tall’ talk and abject action (how else can we describe 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge about Irish Conscription, and 
his almost instant surrender to the rebellious insolence 
of the Nationalist hierarchy ?), the country will soon find 
him out, and refuse to excuse him on the ground that there 
must be no swapping of horses while we are crossing the 
river. The first duty before Mr. Lloyd George is to remake 
his Ministry, and to remake it, not by recruiting more of 
those bravoes of politics who, like Mr. Winston Churchill, 
will lend their swords to any one who will pay high enough 
for them in power and influence, but by enlisting the support 
of the best and ablest men in the land. Mr. Lloyd George 
can, if he will, make a really great National Ministry for 
the purposes of Reconstruction. But the first necessity 
is that he should drop the band of Political Undesirables 
who have defaced the expiring Ministry, headed by Lord 
Reading and Sir Alfred Mond. No doubt it would be 
a disagreeable task for Mr. Lloyd George to purge 
his Administration of these prominent features, but if he 
wants to win the real confidence and the real affection of 
the country he will do so. There is not a true Englishman 
in the country who would not hear with relief that the 
Political Undesirables had been cleared out of the Coalition 
Ministry. If instead they are not merely retained, but the 


sinister rumours which have been heard of late prove to be | 


true—if we learn, that is, that Lord Reading is to occupy 
one of the great positionsin the Cabinet, that Mr. Winston 
Churchill is to receive further high promotion, that Sir Alfred 
Mond is to obtain some great office, and further that Mr. 
Montagu is to become Chancellor of the Exchequer—then 
we may be sure that the life of the new Administration, 
in spite of its magnificent majority, will be short and 
precarious. Our -hope is better, however. Mr. Lloyd 
George has one quality which will make it easy for him to 
do what we desire, and what we believe the country 
desires—i.e., that he should settle down and forget his 
past. That quality is adaptability—that 


honestly to forget, the past and treat it as if it had never 
been. Until our hopes are overborne by events we shall 
therefore refuse to believe the ugly rumours as to Govern- 
ment changes, and shall hold that Mr. Lloyd George, who has 
never wanted vision, will recognize that he must make 
& new Ministry worthy of the new Parliament, and worthy 
also of the tremendous responsibilities that are to be cast 
upon his Administration. 





THE WILL OF THE MAJORITY. 


Ts word “ Democracy ”’ has of late become so am- 

biguous, we may almost say so prostituted to base 
uses, so much the happy hunting-ground of the sophist, 
the rhetorician, and the demagogue, that it is almost 
impossible to know what it means. One can only say with 
certainty what it does not mean when it is used by the 
extremists of our day. With them it never means the 
Will of the Majority. When they call themselves Demo- 
crats, and when they talk of “a Democratic solution ” 
or of “a settlement on Democratic lines,’ they do not 
mean, hardly profess to mean, a solution or a settlement in 
accordance with the Will of the Majority. “‘ Democracy ” 
and ‘“ Democratic” have become words which connote 
something in accordance with a particular series of ideas, 


or with the acceptance of the leadership of particular | 


men, something which it is asserted the People ought to 
believe, and would believe if they were not misled, but in 
no obligatory sense the Will of the Majority. Lenin and 
Trotsky, with, it is said, ten thousand homicides or more 
to their credit 


Praetorian Guard of Chinese and Lettish soldiers and 
executioners, often figure as the purest of Democrats. 


interesting | 
Celtic peculiarity of being able not merely to ignore, but | 


a number which altogether demolishes | 
the previous record of the French Terror—and with their | 


Yet practically all the evidence shows that the Will of the 
Majority in Russia is against the Terrorists of Petrograd, 
and that their power is only maintained, like the power of 
any other tyrant, by the bayonet, the machine-gun, and 
the secret service agent. 

“Labour,” again, is a word which has suffered eclipse. 
“Labour” strictly means, and of course ought invariably 
to mean, all those who labour, whether with their heads or 
their hands ; in fact, the Nation, save only that very small 
minority who live in disreputable indolence, the idle rich 
and the idle poor. Asa matter of fact, however, “ Labour” 
has come to mean something very different. We cannot 
define it exactly ; no one can; but at any rate it does not 
mean the People, but rather a minority of the People— 
at most that portion of the hand labourers who are organized 
in Trade Unions plus a certain number of bureaucrats, like 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Sidney Webb, who have 
affixed the Labour label to their own backs. ‘“ The people, 
Lord, the people; Not kings and thrones, but men,” 
was the cry of the old Chartists. In the revised edition 
it ought to run: “ Not Shop Stewards and Independent 
Labour Bosses, or the representatives of International 
Caucuses, or German or Bolshevik secret service agents, 
but men.” Unfortunately it does ran: ‘“ Not men, O Lord, 
but us.” 

In this utter confusion of thought and word, how is one 
to adjust the political compass / or, to change the metaphor, 
how is one to know the true metal from the base? The 
touchstone is conveyed ir the words which we have placed 
at the head of this article: ‘ The Will of the Majority.” 
| Those who can honestly claim to represent the Will of the 
| Majority, and those who are willing, not merely to pay it 

lip-service, but to abide by it—these are the true Sead ca 

| the true upholders of Popular Government. Those who 
| will only obey the Will of the Majority when it happens to 
| be their own will also, and who spend their time and energies 
| in creating and working forms of political organization 
| which are meant to defeat the true Will of the Majority 
under the excuse that the Majority is being misled, those in 
a word who hold the Jacobin view held by Robespierre and 
Marat, are no true servants of the People. The claim that 
groups of men who by some accident, or by some sectional 
organization, are placed in a position of power have an 
absolute right to dictate to the Nation how it shall be 
governed and how it shall act, quite irrespective of the 
Will of the Majority, is now hardly concealed. For 
example, there is the claim that Labour with a big “* L’ 
shall be represented at the Peace Conference, and that 
| Labour delegates must sit there, not as representatives 
of the Nation as a whole, but as representatives of a 
section—i.e., of Organized Labour What, we wonder, 
would Labour have said if Capital had demanded special 
representation at the Conference? or again, if some other 
class, say the Clergy, or the Lawyers, or the Press, had 
declared that they must have a special channel for 
communication at the World’s Parliament ¢ 

If Organized Labour represented the labouring class as a 
whole, they would doubtless represent the majority of the 
Nation, but in that case there would be no need for special 
Labour representation. They would command it without 
asking for it, and would very rightly scoff at any notion of 
special privileges being accorded to any sectional minorities. 
But the Labour men who would be sent by a Labour Govern- 
ment would come to an international assembly like the 
Peace Conference, not as representatives of Labour, but 
as something higher—as the representatives of the People. 
In truth, this claim, the claim of Labour to be something 
greater than the People, in fact to be a peiviinee class, is 
| almost exactly analogous to that illogical and evil claim 
| which was made a hundred years ago by what was called 
| the Landed Interest. It was alleged that the Nation could 
| not do without the Landed Interest, and that therefore legis- 
| lative proposals of all kinds and all administrative machinery 
must be tested, not by the question, “ Is this the Will of 
| the Nation ?”’ but by the question, ‘ Will it interfere with 
the legitimate rights of the Landed Interest?” The 
Landed Interest, in fine, claimed what in ancient Rome was 
called the prerogative vote. Anything which could be 
represented as injurious to the Landed Interest must be 
vetoed, and the Landed Interest must always be the pre- 
| dominant partner in the Legislature and in the Executive. 


| The claim now made by the Labour Party is almost exactly 
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similar. Once more we find the truth of Milton’s famous 
epigram: ‘* New presbyter is but old priest writ large.” 

But though the Labour Party in fact demand a position 
of political privilege, they do not of course say this in so 
many words. Indeed, if occasion serves, Mr. Henderson 
and his lieutenants would doubtless defend themselves 
by saying that Labour and the Majority are one and 
the same. Their deeds deny their words. What fact 
could be more significant than that the Labour Party 
have never shown any real sympathy with the demand for 
the Referendum? It is true, no doubt, that some of their 
members may have done lip-service to the Referendum in 
the past, and when there was no likelihood of it being 
established. When, however, the Referendum appeared 
as a practical solution, as for example when it was suggested 
that the People should decide by a direct vote in regard to 
legislation which altered fundamentals of the Constitution— 
e.q., the Home Rule Act—and where it was doubtful what 
was the true Will of the People, the Labour Party showed 
no desire to make the Referendum part of our system of 
government. Their influence has been thrown the other 
way. It is the same story in the case of Proportional 
Representation. That system goes far to prevent 
the anomaly of a minority of the voters at the polls 
returning a majority of the representatives, and so 
installing in Parliament and in supreme power, not the 
Will of the Majority, but the Will of the Minority. 
“ven stronger proof that the Labour Party do not bow to 
the Will of the Majority, but only recognize as supreme 
the will of their own class, and of that class when organized, 
is to be found in the sinister fact that when they grow 
fierce the Labour leaders threaten us, not with the Will 
of the People, but with arbitrary action through a strike 
in some matter essential to the convenience or the health of 
the public, such as transport or the lighting of our streets 
and houses. Again and again the menacing whisper 
has run round that if the Government do not yield to this 
or that demand there will be a strike which will bring the 
whole Nation to its knees. The haughty barons of the Trade 
Unions threaten to hold the land to ransom, like the men 
who built the strong castles in the days of Stephen. 

In these circumstances it is just as well that there 


should be speaking of the plainest character. We 
would have the Trade Unions to know that there are 


plenty of people in this country who are willing to 
play the part of Hampden and of the Independents 
to the tyranny of the new Charles and the new 
Prelacy of Labour. We will yield with a perfectly good 
grace to the Will of the Majority, but we will not yield 
to a new aristoeracy, merely because its claim to dominate 
is so loud and so atrogant. The menacing cry of * Hound, 
you mutiny !”’ will not frighten the English People any 
more when it comes from a Shop Steward or an Independent 
Labour wirepuller than it did when it came from the 
Mediaeval King, the cighteenth-century aristocracy, or 
from the Church of the Dark Ages. If it is necessary, we 
will have a new Runnymede and a new Magna Carta. But 
though free England will resist with all its powers those 
who play the tyrant’s game under the mask of Liberty, 
let it not be supposed for one moment that there will be 
any resistance to the Will of the Majority when that Will has 
once been constitutionally ascertained. To that power we 
can and shall yield with honour and good faith, however 
wrong we may think it on any particular subject. As long 
as it remains the Will of the Majority it will be our duty as 
good citizens to obey it, whatever may be the consequences. 
We shall maintain, of course, the claim to try to convert the 
Majority to our views, but, subject to the inherent and in- 
defeasible right of free speech, free access to the minds of 
the voters, and the free exercise of the vote, we shall show 
ourselves far more loyal subjects of King Demos than 
those who are sworn to obey Trade Union Committees. 
Though we are speaking primarily for ourselves, we are 
confident that we are also speaking for the mass of those 
Englishmen who not only abhor the tyranny of Organized 
Labour, but mean to fight against it to the last by all 
legitimate means. There is nothing dishonourable in 
yielding to the Will of the Majority, however much we 
may feel in a particular instance that the Will is being 
exercised wrongly. That indeed has always appeared to 
us one of the greatest advantages of true Democracy. 
Even if incidentally it may act harshly or tyrannically, there 








is no dishonour in obeying it ;—because it is the ultimate 
power. After all, though an expression of the Will of the 
Majority does not alter facts, it at any rate does establish 
the supreme circumstance as to what the mass of tho 
People in a particular case desire to have accomplished, 
When all is said and done, the invoking of the Will of the 
Majority is the only just and the only final way of settling 
any political or social question, whether in big things or in 
small things. If there are eight people in a railway carriags 
and there is a question whether the heating system shall 
be turned on or turned off, the only way of arriving at a 
settlement, as settlement there must be, is to abide by the 
decision of the greater number. So in the last resort in a 
State we must take the Will of the Majority. It sounds 
well enough in theory to say that we ought to take the view 
of the most enlightened and best educated people, but how 
are you to ascertain who these are? Besides, History 
shows that the intelligentsia make quite as many mistakes 
as the uninstructed. 

But the more absolute is our willingness to yield, and 
yield with a good grace, to the Will of the Majority, the 
more determined are we that it shall be the Will of the 
Majority, and not the will of people who pretend to be the 
Majority. We will bow the knee to the true and legitimate 
Sovereign but not to a usurper. It is for this reason that 
we have always desired to see installed in the Constitution 
a method of ascertaining the absolute Will of the Majority 
on any matter of great importance through a Poll of the 
People. The Poll of the People was always needfil, 
as those true Democrats, the buff-coated soldiers of the 
Commonwealth, felt, but it is now more than ever a neces- 
sity. Indeed, until we have installed the Referendum in 
our Constitution, not of course in regard to every paltry 
matter or administrative detail, but in regard to great 
changes, we cannot call ourselves a true Democracy. 





SOME MILITARY RECOLLECTIONS OF A CIVILIAN. 
LORD HALDANE ON THE FUTURE OF MILITARY 
SERVICE IN BRITAIN. 

II. 
criticizing the proposals of the National Service 

League Lord Haldane says that their scheme “did 
not even profess to provide the Expeditionary Army 
for the Continent which they [the General Staff] 
regarded as the only adequate instrument for the im- 
mediately possible strategical requirement.’ Of course 
the scheme of the National Service League did not 
provide for an Expeditionary Force, and for the very 
good reason that they intended, like all other sane per- 
sons, that such an Expeditionary Army for the Continent 
should primarily be provided out of the Regular Army, 
plus certain reinforcements from the Special Reserve and 
the Yeomanry, as was actually arranged by Lord Haldane. 
To assume that because we were asking for the safety that 
can only come from a Nation trained to arms we were 
therefore condemning the provision of an efficient Expedi- 
tionary Force, is quite unworthy of Lord Haldane. {It 
shows, indeed, to what shifts he is driven when he tries to 
defend himself and his scientific soldiers for their pre-war 
obsessions. 

Next, Lord Haldane mentions the utterly preposterous 
argument with which his scientific soldiers provided him 
when he desired to check the growing popularity of the 
proposals of the National Service League. Unable to 
meet our arguments, they had the audacity to tell him to 
try to frighten the British People by assuring them that if 
they had National Service, their Regular Army, their 
Imperial Gendarmerie, as the Spectator has always called it, 
must be destroyed, and that then we should stand naked 
before our enemies. Nothing in reality could have been 
farther from the truth. As was asserted again and again 
in the Spectator, all the experience we possessed showed that 
the effect of military training on our youths was to break 
down the ignorance, and the shyness due to ignorance, 
which prevented the enlistment of many lads. Instead of 
killing recruiting for the Regular Army, universal training 
in the Territoria) Force would have immensely stimulated 
it. The advertisement that our military system would 
have obtained thereby would have been sufficient to bring 
in additional recruits by the ten thousand. Military 
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training has always proved a school of patriotism and of 
public duty. 

These assertions of the Spectator and of others in opposi- 
tion to the academic ineptitudes of the ‘* Great General 
Staff” can easily be proved. Take the tiny, but none the 
less significant, experiment of the Spectator Experimental 
Company. Of the hundred lads who joined that force, 
only one intended when he enlisted to adopt the military 
career—and he only if he liked it. Yet when the Company 
broke up after six months of intensely hard training 
half the recruits who had had no intention of becoming 
soldiers joined some branch of His Majesty’s Naval or 
Military Forces. They had caught the fever, as our 
Pacificists would say. The ‘‘ No Recruits’ argument of 
the General Staff is also answered by the fact that the old 
Militia always proved a fruitful recruiting-ground for the 
Army. Many men went into the Militia to try what soldier- 
ing was like, and, finding they got on well, determined to 
transfer into the Regular Army. Later, the Territorial units 
proved seed-grounds of a similar kind. Another example 
of this infection by experiment was found even during 
the war. Something like a million men went into the 
Volunteer Force first, and having learned a little of what 
soldiering was like, and having had their eyes opened to 
the injustice of the accusations as to tyranny and oppression, 
voluntarily undertook to arm and train, not merely against 
the vague risks of invasion, but in order to face the supreme 
ordeal of defending their country in the trenches of Belgium 
and France. This pontifical statement of the bigwigs of the 
General Staff as to National Service killing recruiting is 
alone enough to put them out of court in regard to the other 
questions of military policy on which Lord Haldane quotes 
them. 

Almost as bad was the blunder of the General Staff in 
regard to the National Reserve. (Remember, here I am 
not speaking of the younger men on the General Staff, 
but only of a little group of military pundits at the 
top, who before the war constituted the Oracle to 
whom Lord Haldane was wont to appeal.) On this 
point I can speak with precision, for I had the honour to 
originate the idea of the National Reserve and to help to 
work out the details in the first area in which it was raised 
~namely, in the county of Surrey. The General Staff, 
it was always whispered, I believe accurately, were 
against the National Reserve from the beginning; they 
did not, they declared, know how to fit it into their system, 
and therefore they considered it would be useless. Happily, 
however, Lord Haldane did not back the Oracle here. He 
stated originally that the Army Council had decided not to 
take up the proposal officially—-i.e., had decided against 
the scheme for a National Reserve. They would not 
forbid the experiment, and would even watch it with 
interest, provided that no public money were spent upon 
it ; in other words, if the necessary expenses were paid by an 
enthusiastic civilian. When, however, the scheme proved 
a success, Lord Haldane, to his very great credit, did not 
hesitate to admit six weeks later that the decision not 
to establish a National Reserve was a mistake. Ile accord- 
ingly threw over the pundits, gave most generous help to 
the scheme, and made it obligatory on all Territorial 
County Associations. And here let me say in parenthesis 
that though the General Staff, as a soldier once expressed 
it to me, “ always had a down on the National Reserve,” 
the vast majority of soldiers met the civilian originator 
with a zeal and enthusiasm equal to his own. General 
after General expressed his sympathy and goodwill, and 
proved once more that, taken as a whole, the upper ranks 
of our Army are far less prejudiced than the chiefs of any 
profession in the land. I could never have accomplished 
the difficult task of inaugurating a Register of all the 
trained men in the country if it had not been for the kind- 
ness and sympathy shown me by leading General Officers, 
headed by that gallant veteran, Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and including, to name only two, General Elles and 
General Codrington. 

Incidentally the success of the National Reserve, which 
the then ruling spirits of the General Staff could find no use 
for, illustrates the proposition laid down above, that the 
Army is our greatest school of patriotism. The men who 
joined the National Reserve and put their necks back into 
the military collar had no prospect of getting anything out of 
it. Is it possible that they would have consented to do what 








they did if service in the Army was so repellent as the 
General Staff argued that it was, when they said that if 
you had universal training the youth of the country would 
be so fed up with soldiering that very few of them would 
join the Regular Army? And here I may mention 
incidentally that without the National Reserve, so much 
despised and so nearly rejected owing to the influence of 
the General Staff, Lord Haldane’s Expeditionary Force, 
of which he was so justly proud, could not have been fully 
mobilized. It must have started very short in many of its 
cadres but for the existence of Class I. of the National 
Reserve. In the summer of 1914 the Special Reserve, 
which, as it will be remembered, played a great part in 
Lord Haldane’s scheme, was something like forty thousand 
men short. These forty thousand men were supplied 
actually, and not merely figuratively, at a moment's 
notice, by Class I. of the National Reserve. And yet only 
three months before I had been told by a distinguished 
member of the General Staff that he would far rather have 
one extra regiment of Regulars than the whole of the 
National Reserve, then numbering over two hundred 
thousand men! The way in which the bulk of the 
National Reserve were mobilized to their full extent, 
and employed either in the National Defence Force or 
in the Territorial or Regular Armies, I need not describe 
here, though it is a very fine story of duty done quietly 
and in silence, and some day ought to be told in full. f 
have given two reasons for refusing to treat the opinion of 
the General Staff as conclusive against the policy of the 
National Service League, as Lord Haldane holds it should 
be treated. Next week I will give a still stronger example 
of the folly, nay, danger, of trusting to the opinion of that 
body in a matter of National Policy. 
J. Sr. 
(To be concluded.) 


Lor STRACHEY. 


SPENDERS AND SAVERS. 

V R. HENRY BELL, of Lloyds Bank, is to be con- 
I gratulated on the service he has rendered by 
publishing a correspondence between himself and Mr. 
Arthur Henderson on the subject of a levy on capital. 
At the time the correspondence was started Mr. Hendersoa 
was a recognized leader of the Labour Party, and as such 
held a position of influence in the country. The General 
Election has shown that his claim to that position was not 
justified. Like other leaders of the Labour Party, he has 
been rejected by an overwhelming majority of electors, 
most of whom belong to the labouring classes. Thus the 
views that he expressed in this correspondence have now 
mainly an historic interest. On the other hand, it must 
be realized that within the past twelve months a good 
many people, including Mr. Bonar Law, have given their 
support to the idea of a levy on capital. Some of thess 
people still support that idea, and it is therefore worth 
while once again to examine the defects underlying it. 

The primary defect is this, that it imposes taxation upoa 
the savers in order to exempt the spenders. There are 
conceivable conditions of society in which such a tax would 
be defensible. If the country were bursting with pros- 
perity, if a very large proportion of its inhabitants were 
living comfortably on accumulated savings, and if the 
demand for capital for new developments or for repairing 
old losses were small, then there would be no great economic 
harm in distributing taxation in such a way that a greater 
burden fell upon those who saved than on those who spent. 
To some extent indeed our pre-war system of taxation 
was based on this conception, for not only were the Death 
Duties heavy, but the Income Tax was imposed at a higher 
rate on incomes derived from investment than on those 
derived from current exertion. Thus the accumulators of 
wealth and the inheritors of wealth were taxed at a rela- 
tively high rate. This extra taxation was doubtless a 
theoretical discouragement of saving, but the general 
economic situation was such that practically little harm 
was done. The situation has now been completely re- 
versed. The main economic need of the nation to-day ts 
to accumulate fresh capital as rapidly as possible in order 
to pay off old debts and to build up, by the expansion of 
industry, a higher standard of living for the whole com- 
munity. For this reason our scheme of taxation ought te 
be so devised as to check spending and encourage saving, 
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A levy on capital must have the reverse effect. The advan- 
tage of the correspondence which Mr. Bell has published 
lies in this, that it pins Mr. Henderson down to a professed 
economic defence of a false economic policy. If Mr. 
Henderson had taken the view that he wanted a levy on 
capital in order to destroy the capitalist classes, as the 
Bolsheviks in Russia are rapidly doing, there would have 
been nothing more to be said. The Bolshevik has no use 
for argument ; his controversial weapon is a bayonet or a 
machine-gun. But Mr. Henderson does not take the 
Bolshevik view—at any rate in this correspondence. 
Instead he argues that a levy on capital is a sound economic 
device for encouraging thrift and securing equality of 
taxation. 

The case submitted to him by Mr. Bell was this. Two 
persons, A and B, have each enjoyed for a period of twenty 
years an average income of £1,000 a year. A, unmarried 
and with no encumbrances, has had a good time and spent 
the whole of his income on himself; B, married and 
prudent, has saved half his income year by year for the sake 
of the future of his family. After twenty years A has nothing 
in hand, while B has a capital sum of £10,000. Obviously 
in this case a levy on capital would penalize the saver and 
exempt the spender. Mr. Henderson’s answer is, in the 
first place, to point out that under the operation of the 
Income Tax the thrifty man is already taxed more heavily 
than the thriftless, because he has to pay Income Tax on 
the income derived from his investments as well as on his 
earned income, and probably the two together will make 
the rate as well as the amount of his tax higher. Mr. 
Henderson then goes on to say :— 

“What the Labour Party proposes is to reduce this penalty 

on thrift. The capital levy will enable the Income Tax to be 
reduced probably to its pre war rate, so that B, whilst paying 
his tiny quota to the capital levy, will be spared the considerable 
umnual payment he now has to make as Income Tax on his 
£10,000 of investment. The thrifty B will under the Labour 
Party's proposals be left in enjoyment of a larger net income 
than he now has.” 
It would be interesting to know whether Mr. Henderson 
before indicting this letter consulted Mr. Sidney Webb, 
who may be described as the brain of the Labour Party. 
The argument will not bear serious criticism. As Mr. Bell 
pointedly asks in his reply, how can a “tiny” levy on 
capital yield sufficient revenue to render possible the heavy 
reduction in Income Tax which Mr. © sa voc contem- 
plates ¢ Beyond this financial absurdity, there is complete 
neglect of the fact that if the Income Tax is lea the 
spender A will benefit just as much as the saver B. That, 
as pointed out above, is the crux of the matter. The 
men who have saved are to have their capital taken from 
them in order to lower the Income Tax not for themselves 
alone but also for the men who have not saved. Put in 
terms of contributions to War Loans, it means that those 
members of the community who have stinted themselves 
during the war in response to the appeals of various Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, including Mr. Bonar Law, and 
have lent their money to their country to finance the war, 
are to see a part of their savings confiscated, while those 
people who have lent nothing will be subject to no corre- 
sponding imposition. There is no escape from this con- 
clusion by arguing, as a few well-to-do capitalists have 
themselves argued, that it is better to pay off part of the 
Debt with a lump contribution than to contemplate a 
continued high Income Tax. That argument would be 
sound enough if all members of the community were in the 
position of well-to-do bachelors with no belongings to whom 
to leave their money. But the average man who has 
accumulated money wishes to leave it to wife or child or 
other relative, and it is obviously better for him to pay 
a high Income Tax for the term of his natural life than to 
have his capital cut down. 

In addition, there is the large body of people, professional 
men of various kinds, well-to-do artisans, Government 
employees, who earn comfortable annual incomes, but 
require no capital for the development of their business, 





the levy on capital are indeed so conscious of this gross 
injustice that they have made the extraordinary proposition 
that professional men should be liable to a capital levy 
charged upon an assessment of their supposed personal 
value. How this assessment is to be worked out has never 
been explained. What is the present capital value of a 
barrister in good practice, who may die a year hence; or 
of a munitioner earning ten pounds a week, who may be 
out of work at the end of a month? ‘The only fair way of 
taxing such men is to tax them on their incomes, and that 
is equally the fairest way of taxing men whose incomes are 
earned with the aid of capital. 

It may now be asked how it is that so unjust and also 
so unworkable a scheme as this proposed levy on capital 
should have received the amount of support which it has 


done. The answer appears to be that a good many people 
are mentally unable to look beneath the surface of obvious 
facts. Such people observe that an appreciable fraction 


of the community is living in comfort upon inherited or 
accumulated wealth, and it occurs to them that it would 
be a convenient way of wiping off Debt to seize part of 
the capital of these comfortable persons. They never 
reflect on the ulterior consequences. No capital levy 
which was confined to the class indicated would yield auy 
appreciable sum, and directly an attempt was made to 
extend the levy so as to secure a substantial amount of 
money, the accumulation of capital on which thé industrial 
srogress of the community depends would promptly cease. 
Ve get back in fact to the old but ever-true legend of 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. Mr. Hender- 
son’s levy on capital, instead of encouraging thrift, as he 
contends, would destroy it. Moreover, it would not 
secure what he declares to be his object—namely, taxation 
according to ability to pay. It is true that this object 
would be secured so far as the limited comfortable class 
is concerned; but in addition to that class of capital- 
owners there is an enormous class of persons whose power 
to earn an income depends upon the use of capital, and if 
their capital is taxed their income disappears. One good 
point is indeed made by Mr. Henderson—namely, that no 
single tax can ever be fair to everybody. This, of course, 
is not a new point. The answer to it is that the Income 
Tax, which must always remain the basis of our revenue 
and is the best of all taxes, if applied to all classes ought 
to be supplemented by other taxes, and particularly by 
those which will forward the economic policy most beneficial 
to the country. At this moment our most urgent economic 
need is to check expenditure and to encourage saving. 
Therefore our peace Budgets ought to be framed with the 
purpose of lightening the present load of taxation on 
capital and placing additional taxation upon expenditure. 
As for wiping out our Debt, no patent devices of any kind 
for effecting that end can be invented. It can only be 
secured by universal hard work and universal economy. 








CEREMONIAL EMOTION. 

rYNHE highest aim of an artist is to rouse a noble emotion. 

To arouse it in an immense concourse of people is perhaps 
his greatest achievement. To make men cry out: “TI also 
conceived that thought, but I could not bring it forth,” is to 
have genius, and whoever can give expression to the dumb 
heart of the ordinary man can by that expression reinspire it 
with those speechless thoughts which develop into action. By 
his poetry, his music, his oratory, his building, or his picture he 
may do all these things; but they can be done by other men 
than artists. It is not they only who have this wizardry, It 
is the divine gift of every hero, of every man, that is, who is 
recognized as a hero by many or by few. The extent of his 
recognition cannot make him more a hero, it can do him no 
good, it may even by possibility do him harm, but it is for the 
good of the world that he should be known. How much right 
even the best man has to receive praise and gratitude is a matter 
for dispute. The greatest misdoubt their title, but the public 


and who in some cases at any rate are entitled to pensions | has an absolute right to give it, and it is a right which an inde- 


when they cease to work. No reason whatever has been 
given why these people should escape their share of responsi- 


bility for the Debt which their country has incurred. Yet | 


pendent and idealistic people will always claim. They desire 
to crown with admiration the man whose deeds they admire, 
and in some subtle way which they do not understand they 


no part of a levy made on capital to wipe out the National | identify themselves with him. ‘“ What I have dreamed this 
Debt would come out of their pockets, while it would | man has done,” sighs the old man. ‘* What this man has done 


relieve them of part of their burden. Some advocates of 


I shall do,” dreams the boy. ‘ So will my lover act,” says the 
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girl to herself. ‘‘ My son may be like that,” whispers his mother. 
Just now is a time for welcoming great men, and it is a great 
time. 

It is the duty of every individual, of every community, 
and of every State to hold up some deeds and some men to 
admiration. It is a wrong act to pass them over. Every 
man who fails to publish a fine action, or neglects so far as in 
him lies to honour the doer, robs the race of its spiritual food. 
This is true whoever did it. “If ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others?” Eagerness to be- 
little anything worthy of admiration that may come to 
our notice even in an enemy is to deny ourselves a 
benefit. On the other hand, the inevitable corollary of praise 
is blame. We must condemn because we must differen- 
tiate. There is nothing so divine as forgiveness, nor so wise as 
tolerance, but to call evil good and good evil, while it may be 
devilish, is at best simply foolish. ‘‘ But what is the use,” says 
the cynic, “of all this ceremonial emotion? It is no more worth 
than the tears which spring to a woman’s eyes when she hears the 
tegulated tramp of many feet or the rhythm of martial music. 
To crowd to see a man about whom you, after all, know but 
little because you think he has performed, or conceived, or 
intended, or directed certain great actions; to cheer, to enjoy 
an absurd pleasure in seeing him féted and hearing him acclaimed, 
is nothing else than a form of moral dissipation. There is great 
danger in all this flogged-up emotion.” We disagree entirely 
with the cynic. There is far more danger in allowing our finer 
emotions to be by ridicule flogged down. Not that that is the 
only danger by which we are beset. It is not mock heroics and 
sentimentalities of which we have to beware, but false objects 
of admiration. The man—too often he is a journalist—who 
puts unscrupulous fearlessness in place of courage, who makes a 
hero of a bold villain, calls cunning ability and brute force right, 
does endanger the public conscience. To confuse men’s moral 
sense by demanding admiration for things which only call for 
amazement is to do them a frightful wrong. It is tantamount 
to offering poisonous food to hungry people. Just because 
they are hungry they do not stop to examine what is given them. 
The public desires objects for its admiration, concrete symbols 
expressing its aspirations, and it is a black art to satisfy it with 
that which is not bread. 

But to return to the subject of ceremonial emotion. It is 
obviously unfair to confuse it with affected emotion because it 
lasts long and apparently the recollection of it never dies. 
How constantly is this proved in recent memoirs. ‘ I remember 
being taken to see” such-and-such a great man come home, 
such-and-such a great man buried. ‘‘ I remember that I went 
as a child to” such-and-such a ceremonial in such-and-such a 
cathedral or church. Again and again like recollections are 
related with a sort of reverence as though they had made a 
grand and indelible impression, and were out of all proportion 
to the short space of time that they filled. We are, or we seem 
to our friends to be, a reserved people. Americans find us over- 
reserved, and openly regret a reticence which strikes them as 
* side.’ Some ceremonial occasions for emotion are surely 
good for us, and just because they are ceremonial we need not 
fear that they will lead us into indulgence. Opportunities for 
the cultivation of the finer feelings are at this particular juncture 
specially desirable. The mass of the people no longer go to 
church. The feasts of the Christian year are commemorated 
by the public at large only as holidays. The loss is grievous, 
though doubtless its religious significance may be exaggerated, 
Upon far lower grounds we may deplore that the heart of the 
country no longer beats more quickly to the sound of the finest 
English of the finest period, forming, as to those who still love 
the Prayer Book it seems to form, an almost perfect expression 
of the noblest hopes and truest consolations offered to the world 
in the Christian faith. It has ceased to awaken the moral 
emotion of the crowd, which is looking for newer, or possibly 
for older, symbols. Meanwhile it needs corporate expression for 
its better self, and those in authority will do well to encourage 
every adequate outlet. 

To turn to smaller matters, we are inclined to think that not 
a little good and happiness results from the “ keeping” of certain 
anniversaries, and the preservation, even the resuscitation, of 
old and cheerful customs. They do certainly lay up happy 
recollections, and it is obvious therefore that they give some not 
quite explicable pleasure to young people. They necessitate, at 
any rate in the old, a small amount of pretence. How far is it 
legitimate to simulate happiness? However worldly it may 
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sound, we should say—just as far as it can be done with success, 
and truth would oblige us to add that that is not very far. A 
forced gaiety is a grim thing if it is recognized, but where it is 
graced by unselfishness it may be almost beautiful, and at least 
it is always excusable. How far sympathy excuses pretence 
where sorrow is concerned it is not so easy to say. A decent 
appearance of distress is, however, a proper homage for content- 
ment to pay to grief, and we do produce in ourselves by our own 
demeanour some sort of far-away echo of what our neighbours 
feel. It would be sad to see an undue worship of frankness 
utterly sweeping away all time-honoured expression of cere- 
monial emotion from private life. All the same, we think it 
would militate less against the well-being of society than would 
its disappearance from public life. It must be admitted that 
ceremonial mourning is a custom the gradual disregarding of which 
comes as a relief, but we should like to see family festivals 
less neglected. Birthdays and wedding-days, christenings and 
Christmases, make pieasant breaks in the inevitable monotony. 
It is a mistake to rule the red-letter days out of the calendar 
because a few people are bored by any ceremonial at all. 
Children love ceremonial, and complain if they are balked of it, 
There is something in human nature which not only tolerates 
but demands emotion to order. ‘ We have piped unto yon, 
and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, and 
ye have not lamented,” is the ingenuous complaint of the 
children of the market-place now as nineteen hundred years 


ago. 
\ J HAT is it that No, 1 is whispering into the Pilot’s ear, 
and why does No. 1’s servant, shortly after, break into 
the Marines’ Mess and cause the faces of the inhabitants thereof 
to shine? There’s no mystery about it; it’s the beginning of a 
Buzz, and it’s just getting a really healthy start on it. A Buzz 
is a valuable thing toaship. It’s about equal to the last edition 
of an evening paper with a startling bit of news in the stop- 
press. It may, and probably will, be contradicted in the 
morning, but it provides splendid amusement while it lasts. 
It may be about anything or nothing. 

The Major of Marines scowls as he eats his egg and reads his 
letter at breakfast, owing to the barrage that the egg is putting 
up, but the Buzz spreads that the Major is in a bad way finan- 
cially and is being dunned by his creditors. Like a rumour in an 
Eastern bazaar, it travels with the speed of the telegraph. 
Anyhow, life would be a dull concern these days without a 
healthy Buzz. The one that No. 1 is promulgating this morning 
is the most popular, the most often-proved-wrong, the most 
inspiriting of all the genus. 

*T tell you it’s a dead snip, Pilot, a moral cert. 
I've written to Gieve for a new monkey jacket. I wonder 
if that show with Elsie Janis in it will still be on.” “ Steady, 
old dear. This is the fifth time in the last three months, to my 
knowledge, that you’ve ordered something new for your ward 
robe and inquired what’s on at the Palace, and all on the strength 
of some rotten Buzz. Anyhow, what are you going on this 
time ?”’ No. 1’s answer almost convinces the cynical Navigator. 
“The Boatswain and the Carpenter have been told to get out 
lists of what they want done in the refit.”” This is good enough, 
and off go the amiable friends, not to suggest a rumour to their 
messmates, but to announce a fact. “‘ What a frowst there is in 
here. Do open the scuttles, then you'll be able to bear the 
good tidings. A drop of leaf in January.” The Paymaster, in 
the most comfortable armchair per usual, opening one eye, re- 
marked, with that innate courtesy which distinguishes mess- 
mates of three years’ standing: ‘‘ You’re a liar, No. 1, and the 
Father of Lies. That Buzz has got whiskers on it.” Thus the 
Ward-Room and the Lower Deck with but little difference. 
No. 1’s servant, on bringing the news to No. 6 Mess, is greeted 
with the remark, “ You’re a ruddy liar, Alf.”” Only one word 
different. Still, it must be confessed in common fairness to 
No. 1 that he was nearer the mark than usual, as we were 
ordered to our refit within three months of his stated time. 

The scene at the station of the God-forsaken spot where 
we entrain for our leave is a cheery one. A long special is drawn 
up ready, and this is to be our home for the next twenty hours 
or so until the dear West Country is reached. The matelot 
proceeding on leave does not leave himself unprovided for. 
Bulky packages of food are placed on the racks, tobacco-pouches 
resembling suit-cases are got ready for use, and musical in- 
struments intended for lighter moments are displayed, and 
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before leaving the station thoroughly tested. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
private orchestra would have looked silly beside our little lot. 
I counted two cornets, three concertinas, a banjo, two gramo- 
phones (would any one but a Bluejacket take a gramophone a 
few hundred miles on fourteen days’ leave !), a piccolo, two 
violins, and ‘other music,” mostly mouth-organs, Noticing 
that my carriage was in close proximity to the centre of the 
musical world, I anticipated some harmony somewhere south of 
Perth, and in this 1 was not disappointed, 

At the principal stations on our journey south we indulge in 
playful badinage with the local inhabitants. Jumper Collins 
is our leading hand at this and has a reputation to keep up. 
At Perth he entered into an intimate and friendly discussion of 
railway strikes with a uniformed official, who received his efforts 
but ill. 1 only caught the last few words of Jumper’s address. 
“You go ’ome and tell your old *ooman to have you insured, 
for with a face like that you might go off at any minute.” To 
my mind it seemed a little personal, but the train rocked with 
laughter, so 1 suppose it was all right. At Carlisle, pleasantries 
were exchanged between Jumper and a fair maiden in charge of 
a refreshment truck. We had been North some time, and had 
not vet got accustomed to the fair and just prices charged for 
things. Jumper, alluding to the lady as * Sybil dear,” asked her 
for a banana, and on being told that fivepence was a fair price, 
remarked, in what the Blue thinks is a Piccadilly swell’s voice : 
“ No, dearest, you misunderstand me. 1 wish to buy one banana, 
not a plantation.” 

From what T could gather on that trip, my shipmates never 
sk pt. The night was made hideous by * Little Grey Homes in 
the West” on cornets, imitation of church bells on the con- 
eertinas, and, crowning indignity, the Intermezzo from 
Cavalleria Rusticana by some sportsman on a banjo, At Bristol 
we began to lose some of our number, and I began to think we 
should lose more, as it seemed necessary for the whole train- 
load to get out and personally conduct the twelve Bristol men to 
the exit. The first big exodus was at Exeter, where we left a 
goodly number to brighten homes at Ottery St. Mary, Budleigh, 

exmouth, and other small places that helped to man our Fleet. 

At last, weary but happy,.we steamed into North Road Station, 
and as we rolled in a roar went up which shook the whole roof. 
The platform was almost as packed as the train. Women and 
children swarmed like locusts. Every one seemed to know 
every one else. J myself saw one P.O., whom I had always 
thought of as rather a shy man, kiss six different women, and I 
believe only one belonged to him. Off they all went, cheery, 
laughing groups, and it made my heart all warm. I had lived 
with those men for three years, I'd seen them in fair and foul 
weather, I knew most of their troubles, and, above all, I loved 
them. God-speed, shipmates mine, on your crowded days of 
happiness -you've carned it, Bisu. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
eften more read, and therefore more cffective, than those which 
All treble the space.) —_———- 


THE FISH WEALTIL OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
{To tre Epitor or The “ Spectator.”’} 

£ir.—In the Spectator of December 21st is a very long anonymous 
letter to which please permit a reply. The communication is not 
enly anonymous, but after “ the wilful diffusion of much error 
as to matters of fact,” the writer gives no further clue to his 
habitat than the words ‘“‘ West Coast, Vancouver Island,” an 
rsland over three hundred miles long. It is little wonder, 
however. that your correspondent, who declares that the rain- 
fall on Vancouver Island is 130 inches, “ and the further north 
the heavier,’’ shrouds in anonymity his name and place. I 
have from Mr. Wade, the newly arrived Agent- 
General jor British Columbia, the Government figures show- 
ing the rainfall. For Victoria, the capital of the island, the 
rain-gage registers 27.37; for Alberni, the only town on the 
west coast I know personally, the rainfall is 67. Mr. Wade, 
who came through Prince Rupert, which is the fishing metro- 
polis of British Columbia, only a few weeks since, tells me it 
is safe to quote the average earnings of the fishermen, last 
reason, at $300 (£00) per month. If this is not evidence of the 
“ wonderful wealth of the ocean,” what will satiefy the anaemic 
person who subscribes himself “ A Reader ”? 

A day or two only after these lines reach you one of the 
great “ Empress” liners sails from here ria the Panama Canal 
for Vancouver and Prince Rupert to return to their homes two 
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thousand officers and men. British Columbia has done splen- 
didly by the Empire. Out of a population of considerably less 
than four hundred thousand souls she sent fifty thousand to 
the Colours. Every man of the fifty thousand when rubbing 
elbows with our men on the various war fronts has advertised 
the beauty and the resources of British Columbia in every 
quarter of the Empire. Why should this anonymous jeremiad 
be enlarged at just this time when tens of thousands of our 
young fellows are making up their minds where they intend 
to settle under the British flag? I have travelled the British 
Empire quite as extensively as my fellows, and I consider a 
settlement in Vancouver Island the very best the Empire has 
to offer. Or again a colony in the Charlotte Islands, its chief 
industry its fisheries, offers to our sailors and soldiers a home 
where the entire environment is as nearly perfect as we find 
it here helow. 1 hope then the wailings of your correspondent 
who “fires into the brown ” of Vancouver Island will not divert 
one emigrant from that objective. Or, if not Vancouver, let 
me recommend Massett on Graham lesland, the largest of the 
“ Charlottes.’”” The mean temperature at Massett in December 
is 408 Fahr., and in July is 55%; its average annual rainfall 36 
inches. Could there be a more attractive location for a 
“Service” colony than Massett, some sixty miles of 
Rupert, with all the cold-storage equipment of that growing 
city in which to market fish, a full trainload (450 tons) of fish 
running east every other morning. I affirm once more that the 
fish wealth of those waters in a hundred land-locked harbours 
north and south of Hecate Straits is unsurpassed. Professor 
Prince, of the Dominion Fish Commission, apparently holds 
with me. He writes :— 


west 


rhe fisheries are amongst the most prolific and valuable in 
the world, and they are capable of immense expansion. ‘Their 
leading feature is that they can he carried on in waters per- 
fectly land-sheltered. Hecate Straits, Dixon’s Entrance, Queen 
Charlotte Sound, and the Straits of Georgia, with innumerable 
deep inlets, bays, and arms, are so shielded from the ocean as 
to furnish unique conditions for the pursuit of fishing. 

The greatest spawning and feeding grounds in the world for 
herring, cod, plaice, halibut, and numerous other food fishes 
occur within this vast and sheltered area, which covers nearly 
thirty thousand square miles.” 

I take this entry from an old note-book: “ June 26th, 1908: 
The ‘ Manhattan’ (one of the New England Fishing Company's 
boats) has got 350,000 lb. of halibut in two days.” At that time 
the G.T.P. Railway was not yet within a thousand miles of 
Prince Rupert, and halibut were selling at three cents a pound. 


> At the present price for these fish in Prince Rupert (fourteen 


cents) this two days’ catch, all with a hook and line, would he 
worth nearly £10,000. 

I enclose you the full “log” of the ‘ James Carruthers,’ a 
vessel fishing out of Prince Rupert this summer. You 
note that her catch between March 2nd and August 7th was 
two and a quarter million pounds, and that each member of 
her crew—men with no capital, but giving their services in 
return for a one-fifth share from the capitalist owner—received 
for the six months $1,846 (£400). And I believe these B.C. 
fisheries are, given ordinary care, inexhaustible; that they 
contain numerous “ banks” not less permanent than the co:- 
banks off Newfoundland. Our fish consumption in the British 
Isles is less than a million tons. Professor Elliott, in a paper 
for the U.S. Senate, estimated the fish consumption of the 
Pribyloff Islands seal herd off the Alaskan coast at six million 
tons, 

Your correspondent also rudely contradicts my figure of the 
cost of cottages. In my letter to you when quoting the cost of 
four-room cottages at £100 for a fisherfolk settlement, such as 
I suggested on “The Charlottes,” I had before me a 
tractor’s offer, through Mr. S. Harrison, of Prince Runert, to 
build a hundred cottages at that figure for a Prince Rupert 
land company. This was a pre-war price, and now 
doubtless be somewhat too low. 

There is an old Persian proverb which says “ Under the 
Lamp darkness,”* and I have really no patience with a citizen 
of British Columbia who, sitting under a lamp so wonderful, 
hugs shadowland in some “‘ West Coast ’’ niche. That 
ocean perhaps wealth-endowed beyond others, but perhaps 
not any richer than is the Labrador. 1 wish Lord Morris 
would tell in your columns the tale of that colossal untapped 
food supply at our very doors. But the amenities of life in 
British Columbia—the things that make life worth living— 
what is there to compare with that! I have said something of 
the fisheries of a Province which has seventy-five million acres 
of untouched forest, and has, on the Skeena River, one of the 
great anthracite coal deposits of the world, as well as over 
eight million horse-power in as yet undeveloped “ white coal.” 
Such are its seas, its forests, its mines, its waterfalls. The 
late Premier, Sir Richard McBride, declared that British 
Columbia had more agricultural land than there is in a!l 
Japan; and in a recent Scribuer Mr. Duncan Macpherson 
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writes that the area of arable lands in British Columbia, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan still available for settlement “is 
over three hundred and fifty-seven million acres, of which 
less than six per cent. is at present oultivated.”” Three hun- 
dred millions! Here in Great Britain we have thirty! 

Let me leave the letter of “ A Reader” to the judgment of 
the body of your readers, remarking in conclusion that thirty- 
five years ago, when I first landed where the beautiful city of 
Vancouver now stands, there was not so much as a log hut, 
only an unbroken expanse of forest. What will not be the 
development, in the thirty-five years ahead, of that splendid 
Province with now three great completed systems of railways, 
with the Panama Canal open, with the surface of its resources 
hardly scratched ?—I am, Sir, &c., Moreton Frewen. 

Carlton Club. 

* REPARATION ” OR “INDEMNITY ”? 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SpecratTor.’’] 

May I plead for the substitution of the word 

” for that of “ indemnity ’’? 


‘ 


Sir, * repara- 


tion 





So much depends on the use | 


of words that the importance of choosing a discreet one can | 


” 


hardly be exaggerated. No doubt “ indemnity ” and “ repara- 
are really synonymous terms, but as commonly used 
the use of the former word provokes in some 
people a spirit of and greed. I do not suggest 
‘reparation’ as a milder word, but as one less liable to be 
misunderstood. By all means let us make the enemy pay all 
that he possibly can without being bled to death. But the 
“pound of flesh” policy is as unwise as it un-Christian. 
Surely a nation who, having the enemy at its mercy, delights 
is—if we may personify it—as much a 


tion ” 
they are not so: 
vengeance 


is 


in showing no mercy, 
cad and a brute as a men who, having downed his adversary, 
proceeds to kick and trample on him till he dies.—I am, Sir, 


&e., A. K. Hopart-Hamppen. 
THE GRAVES IN GALLIPOLI. 
(To rue Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 


Sik,—Many will have been distressed at hearing that the 
Turks have desecrated the British graves in Gallipoli. I am 
also bitterly disappointed and disillusioned: I thought better 
of the Turk I never buried a dead Turk soldier without 
regard to reverence or without a few prayers for one who, at 
any rate, I could believe died in a cause that he deemed right. 
Directly the terrible rush of the necessarily hurried and 
frequent burials of the first days after the l@nding was over, 
I planned and, by the aid of sympathetic officers and men of 
the Royal Engineers, set out a cemetery on high ground above 
Lancashire Landing. ‘The first bodies were buried feet towards 
the sea, the idea in my mind being that our heroes should lie 
looking towards the sea whence they came to give their lives for 
God and country. ‘This symbolic “ orientation ”’ was persisted 
in by my friend Dr. Ewing, M.C., who landed in May and took 
over the pastoral work of the casualty clearing hospital and 
the care of the cemetery. 


I trust that none who are specially interested in the 
29th Division, and in the naval forces which assisted 
in the landing, will ever forget that the memorial to 


the Division is in the chapel of Holy Trinity Church, Eltham, 
and that every year on April 25th we hold a memorial service. 
I am hopeful that all such friends will look upon the chapel 
here as a special centre of prayer and grateful memory. There 
is ample room on the oak panelling for the names of any 
individual officers and men who fell in Gallipoli, 1915-1916, 
whose relatives desire to commemorate them in this way. I 
would welcome, too, any gifts for the further furnishing and 
adornment of the chapel. I wish it ultimately to be not an 
unworthy memorial to the unrivalled Division. If any of your 
military readers could secure for the chapel one or two appro- 
priate flags they would add enormously to the symbolism of 
the whole memorial.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry A. Haw, O.T.F. 


late Divisional Chaplain to the 29th Division at and after the 
anding). 


Holy Trinity Vicarage, Eltham, S.E. 9. 





THE ARMY THAT WE NEED. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—A young man is not physically fit for active service, with 
few exceptions, before he is nineteen years old. But he is fully 
capable of learning all the duties of a soldier and deriving 
great benefit, both physical and moral, from discipline and 
training at a much earlier age. 

In your article of December 2Ist on “ The Army that We 
Need,’’ you name seventeen or eighteen years as the time for 
joining the Territorial Force. By fixing this date are we 
making the best possible distribution of the early years of a 
young man’s life? If a boy is at school till fourteen as a full- 
timer, and then till sixteen as a half-timer, in the two latter 








years he can help his parents by earning money in any of what 
are called cul-de-sac occupations, such as selling newspapers, 
carrying golf clubs, &., without suffering any harm himself. 
But it is not so if he continues this life for two years more, 
from sixteen to eighteen. In those years he ought to be learn- 
ing his future life’s work. In those years also he is most im- 
pressionable, most likely to take a wrong turn, and most in 
need of contro! and discipline, as every schoolmaster knows. 
Would it be impossible for the State to take charge of him at 
this age—to place him under military supervision in one of 
the many large camps that will soon have their huts empty, 
but by no means to make military training more than one 
subject out of many in his daily life? He should be well fed 
and physically developed, he should be taught the elements of 
his future occupation, he should be encouraged to continue his 
studies, he should have his outdoor games and indoor 
creations, he should have his holidays at hay-making time, 
harvest, and Christmas. Two years of this sort of life would 
turn him out at eighteen strong and well set up, able to do a 
man’s work and earn a man’s wages, with a knowledge of the 
value of discipline and self-control, ready to do his duty as a 
citizen, and, should the necessity arise, capable of being turned 
into a fully competent soldier in a very few weeks. It would 
do for him what his last two years among elder boys do for a 
Public School boy, and all parents know the importance of this 
period of life. 

I have put the case as briefly as I 
purpose is simply to inquire whether there is, at the cutset, 
any absolutely fatal objection to such a scheme. The only one 
that I can see is that it would be very costly, and that is 


re- 


can because my present 


uli- 


doubtedly the case. But if the result should be to ensure for 
our country an unfailing supply of good citizens, might not 
such a course of training as I have tried to outline be in the 





end the truest form of economy’—I am, Sir, &e., 
Eton. A. C. AINGeR 
(To tHe Epitor of tHe “ Specrator."') 
Sir,—I have read with the greatest pleasure your article on 
“The Army that We Need.” I cordially agree with every 


word of it. Having had more than thirty years’ work with 
and experience in the old Volunteer Army, I am able to testify 
to the immense advantage it was to the men engaged from 
the comparative slight amount of military training they were 
able to have under the old system... I have always held the 
opinion that should they ever be called on for active service 
they would be found to be a very valuable asset. I have been 
able to see the immense improvement in the men after the 
ten days’ or fortnight’s camp work experienced. The moderat~ 
amount of military training you suggest, if carried out in its 
entirety, would indeed prove invaluable to the nation. 

I might mention this fact in addition. Living as I do in a 
purely agricultural village, I have noticed with satisfaction 
the marvellous improvement in physique and general de- 
meanour which has taken place in the lads that come 
back after doing service in the late war. As one of them said 
to me, “ It has made a man of me, Sir.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

VoiunteeR CoLone.. 


have 





THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—If the story told in the Times a few weeks ago of the 
Bolsheviks’ murder, at one tremendous moment, ina cellar, of 
the Tsar Nicholas II. and his Consort and their family wus as 


| true as the Times seemed to think it, it was as execrable a 


crime of its sort as history records. Yet no comment upon it 
of any sort has followed, so far as I have seen. It occurred to 
me to write an epitaph suggested by Dido’s dying ery for retri- 
bution :— 
Vulturis humani nos praeda jacemus; at ultor 
Ossibus e nostris eroriare aliquis! 
—I am, Sir, &., Haypiery Dunewm. 
Auckland Castle. 








* ENGLAND'S DEAD.” 
To THe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of December I4th a poem under the above 
title appears, written by Mr. Edward Fuller. As Mr. Fuller is a 
member of the staff of the Public Ledger, one would expect 
him to know something about English poets and poetesses, an! 
that a poem with this title had been written by Mrs. Hemans 
Perhaps, however, he was attracted by the expressiveness of 
the title, and thought that after a lapse of eighty-three years 
probably both Mrs. Hemans and her poem had passed into 
oblivion. In my case, however, it has never, after a period ot 
sixty years, lost its effect upon me since learning it at schoo! 
the poem being a great favourite with my schoolmaster. A 
Mrs. Hemans was born in 1793, and died in 1835, she must 


have been moved by the events of the great Napoleoni 
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struggle. Mr. Fuller has evidently been moved by a similar | could easily be taken down. The hall was capable of seat- 


admiration of the English as demonstrated in the Great War. 
Ail the same, he need not have borrowed the title from the 
writings of one who, as an author, was a great favourite in 
American literary circles during the last decade of her life. 
F enclose a fuil copy of Mrs. Hemans’s poem to enable you to 
reprint it in your columns. Personally I regard it as worthy 
ef this posthumous honour.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Marr Grieve. 
£1 Kenmure Street, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 
[Mre. Hemans’s poem begins :— 
“Son of the ocean isle! 
Where sleep your mighty dead? 
Show me what high and stately pile 

Is reared o'er Glory’s bed. 

Go, stranger! track the deep. 

Free, free the white sail spread ! 

Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 

Where rest not England’s dead.” 
We should be interested to know whether Mr. Fuller had ever 
recen it. If he was not, as we suspect, the victim of a literary 
coincidence, Mr. Fuller may surely be excused for using the 
same title for a poem on the same subject after the lapse of 
eighty-three years.—Enp. Spectator.) 





LORD HALDANE AND THE TERRITORIALS. 
{To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’} 
Str.—In your remarks in your issue of December 2ist concern- 
ing the Haldane apologia in the Times, you do not mention the 
vital fact that the opinion of the General Staff on Lord Roberts's 
Rational Service scheme was merely the opinion of its sole 
mouthpiece, Lord Haldane himself. Your statement that ‘‘ the 
Territorial system was the framework of the wonderful mili- 
tary creation of this war ” shows an obliquity of vision equal 
fo that of any Bourbon, and is a slur on the late Lord 
Kitchener, the creator of the New Armies, which were, of course, 
ereated on the lines of our old Regular Army. The essence 
ef the Territoria) system was unreadiness for war, with a paper 
organization ” in order to hoodwink a lethargic, pleasure- 
loving nation. ‘That “ organization,’’ as all men know, was 
put on the shelf when war broke out, and the “ Terriers’ were 
drafted into brigades of Regulars to fill gaps, when they were 
sifficiently ready to fight; such was the Territorial system! 
kt is to be hoped that we have seen the Jast of this ‘‘ sham ” 
Army, as the late Lord Roberts rightly called it.—I am, Sir, 
ae., J. Ht. bE. Re, Colonel. 
4rthurstone, Bracknell, 

[Colonel Reid will see from the second article on Lord 
Haldane that the Genera) Staff cannot be exonerated at Lord 
Haldane’s expense. We disagree entirely with his condemna- 
tion of the Territorials, whose organization proved of great 
value in 1914.—En. Spectator.] 


“ ” 





MILITARY SERVICE. 
{To tke Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Str. l have read with greet interest your personal article in 
last week's issue of your estimable journal on the subject of 
military service. It accurs to me that you might have carried 
your case even further than you have done when you assume 
that the risk of invasion need not be, nor has been of late, an 
actuating influence. Jf the Germans had been certain in July, 
Wl4, that this country would take a part, and so large a part, 
in the war, it is quite on the cards that in advance of any declara- 
tion of war they might have sent in a fleet of submarines and 
sunk a proportion of our great Fleet assembled in that month 
at Spithead, and so have brought the invasion ef these islands 
within the region of practicability. The subsequent un- 
rerupulous acts on the part of Germany during the war clearly 
prove that she would have had no seruples about taking such 
a dastardly advantage had she deemed it the wisest course to 
pursue.—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 





WAR MEMORIALS. 
{To rue Eprtor or tue “ Specraror.’’} 
Sir.—As one who has taken an active part in the formation 
of men’s institutes, and also in the arrangement and planning 
ef them, may I add a few remarks in support of your corre- 
rpondents Mr. Boyle and Sir Alfred 'T. Davies? Before coming 
io this living, | had a large new colliery district, in which we 
had to build a church, an institute and parish room. As the 
byuchess of Vortland pronounced the institute to be the best 
the had seen, a few details of the plan may be useful to others 
who are thinking of erecting one as a war memorial. At 
she entrance there was a good cloak-room, over the vestibule 
and part of the hal! a full-size billiard-room. This billiard- 
room Was 80 arranged that it could be used as a gallery 
when a concert or a Jarge meeting was being held. It had a 





dwarf wall on the south side, with wooden screens which 


ing three hundred people. The two ends were made into 
two classrooms by sliding doors, leaving a passage in the centre. 
One was used as a reading-room, the other as a games-room. 
At what may be termed the north end we had three classrooms, 
dividing equally the width of the hall. The centre one had a 
raised floor, which made a permanent stage, the classrooms on 
either side being used as dressing-rooms for entertainments, 
Behind these rooms there were scullery, coppers, and, in smal] 
separate yards, lavatories for males and females. The institute 
(although a Church one) was entirely free from sectarian and 
party polities, but class control we had, as the men were 
mostly miners. I also incurred a good deal of displeasure for 
allowing boxing. ‘The advantage of this plan is that it could 
easily be modified or extended to suit either a village or a 
town. I might add that Mr. Louis Ambler, of Temple 
Chambers, was the architect, who, I feel sure, would be of 
great assistance to those who are interested in this particular 
form of war memorials.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lynby Rectory, Nottingham. A. Berketey Rez. 





WINCHESTER COLLEGE MEMORIAL. 
(To Tue Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 

Sim,—As an Old Wykehamist of the generation that went from 
Winchester to the war, I would like to add my word to that 
of my late housemate—Mr. Irving. I feel sure from what I 
know my own feelings would be that, were I at Winchester 
now, I would regard the proposed memorial as an intrusion, 
and had I yet to go to Winchester I would no doubt think no 
more of it than I thought of ‘‘ Crimea, Museum,” and 
‘‘Commoner Gate,” though they stand for Winchester’s share 
in the Crimean War, her quingentenary, and a shrine to those 
who fell in South Africa, And I feel that those O.W.’s who left 
a Winchester without this new war memorial, and whose recol- 
lection of Winchester is complete as she now stands, would 
find the very monument to their dead companions an intrusion 
upon an inheritance that has been sealed down for all time, 
and that is none the less to be respected because of this war 
Far better, in my opinion, endow a College in one of the Colonies 
with the money, staff it with Old Wykehamists, and let us 
raise up another school in our traditions with our motto, 
“Manners Makyth Man”; and let the names of the fallen 
be inscribed on its foundation-stone, and let Old Winchester 
show her gratitude to her sons by a nominal roll in some spot— 
for choice let ittto Meads Wall, where it would not alter the 
general appearance that we have of her, and which we treasure. 
—I am, Sir, &c., P. K. Cross. 

H.Q., 52nd Brigade, R.F.A., B.E.F. 

P.S.—My scheme would employ some O.W.’s who at the 
moment may be in uncertainty about their future.—P. K. C. 


2” 468 





BLIND-ALLEY OCCUPATIONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’'] 
Sirn,—* M. G. C.’s”” letter in your last issue raises a very 
much larger question than that of errand-boys, and that is 
the need for technical business training to supplement educa- 
tional training. My view is that it should be compulsory for 
every boy to Jearn a business or trade, and that that training 
should immediately follow his schooling. There is no reason 
why during that period a boy should not be paid something, 
which, if not enough even to contribute to his keep, would at 
any rate supply him with reasonable pocket-money, and thus 
in some measure satisfy his natural desire to be earning some- 
thing. As a matter of fact, that is what he does now—without 
learning anything! We have not to consider the exceptionally 
smart boys who get on in spite of all obstacles, but the 
average boy, who wants a little pushing on, and who in the 
end will become a tolerably useful workman instead of an in- 
competent employee. Any boy of fifteen or sixteen should be 
worth from 10s., increasing to £1 a week up to twenty years of 
age, to any employer if he is also trained during that period, 
and most boys should be capable of earning considerably more 
than that by the time they are twenty. The non-payment of 
apprentices is the chief cause of the trouble, but another is the 
custom of employers requiring fees by way of premiums—that 
is an unwarrantable extortion. It is most difficult to obtain 
employees of any kind who are really trained and skilful, and 
that is an immense handicap for a country to carry.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. E. Bate. 
45 Sudbourne Road, Brixton, S.W. 2. 





CAMOUFLAGE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpeciatTor.’’) 
Smr,—Will some kind etymologist make a list of the large 
number of words which have long and faithfully connoted the 
many things now called camouflage ? This list should find u 
place in the War Museum.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Brooks's, St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. Percy Creep. 
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NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be inagrecment with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


POETRY. 

——$—<> 

NEW YEAR PRAYER. 
So let me live that all my days 
Run onwards to unending ways, 
Since down Time’s corridors I see 
Sure footprints to Eternity; 
Remembering still that all I do 
And all I am continues through 
This world’s dark passage, poorly lit, 
Into the shining Infinite. 
May all I suffer, love and learn 
Light candles in God’s House to burn 
And make a little radiance, bright 
Even in that undreamed-of Light. 
Reve M. Beprorp. 





Chester, Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, N.S.W. 





BOOKS. 
See TS 

SWINBURNE’S LETTERS.* 

Tue editors state clearly that they make ‘no pretence of 
presenting the complete correspondence of Swinburne.” Many 
of his letters are lost—perhaps irrecoverably (as those to 
Mazzini)—or have been destroyed, while the inspection of 
more than one group is “still denied to the general public.” 
On the whole, judging from this instalment, these omissions 
ean be regarded with equanimity. Mr. Gosse speaks of the 
revelation in these letters as being ** moral as well as intellectual.” 
“No one can attentively read them without seeing shine out 
of them the courtesy, the generosity, the delicate glow of 
friendship, which were characteristic of this noble poct.” 


From the context it appears that this eulogy applies to his | 


literary letters in general, and in particular to those inspired 
by his ‘‘ extraordinary devotion to the minor dramatists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.’ This is true, but with 
reserves. Swinburne could, and often did, behave with the 
courtesy and chivalry of a perfect gentleman—like an aristocrat 
in the best sense. But in moments of passion these instincts 
went by the board, and on the smallest provocation he was 
eapable of lapsing into the most violent and _ ill-conditioned 


invective. There are many examples in these pages in which 





Church a@ propos of Newman’s strictures on the morality of 
Swinburne’s and Rossetti’s poetry. Again, Swinburne was, 
theoretically at any rate, a Republican and democrat with 
a@ special talent for execrating Sovereigns. Yet he was 
not only aristocratic in his tastes and a very “ unsocial 
Socialist,” but he found Frederick the Great’s state of 
mind, in its cold self-sufficing courage, “looking neither 
upward nor around for any help or comfort, much more 
admirable than Cromwell's splendid pietism. . . . Besides, 
as a King and a private man, Frederick is to me altogether 
complete and satisfactory.’ But then Frederick was free 


from “ perverse Puritan Christianity”; he approached nearer 
the enlightened Olympian paganism which Swinburne 
worshipped in his early prime. In this context it is worth 


noting that Swinburne’s enthusiasm over Carlyle’s work was 
short-lived, and he speaks with exultation of the amusing and 
gratifying amount of wrath excited by his sonnets on the 
Reminiscences “‘among the posthumous sycophants of that 
virulent old sophist.”” Swinburne, it is true, remained constant 
in his adoration of his chief heroes: Landor, Victor Hugo, and 
Mazzini; but his views on many other notable men and authors 
underwent considerable We have mentioned 
Carlyle and Lord Houghton, and may add Forster and Whitman ; 


modifications, 


it is evident that his later view of the American poet is not 


| best 


altogether to be attributed to the infiuence of Watts-Dunton. 
And it needs to be remembered that he did not choose the 
champions of democracy or leaders of the people as the 
subjects for dramatic treatment—not Gracchus 
Garibaldi or Lincoln—but Mary Queen of Scots. Lucrezia 
Borgia was his ‘‘ blessedest pet’ ; and, though he never fulfilled 
his intention, he has left it on record in a letter in 1882 that 
the life and death of Cesare Borgia was “‘ the one great subject 
for historic tragedy.’ Happily these volumes reflect Swinburne 
in many moods, often generous and sometimes entirely sane. 


or 


| His literary criticisms, though marked by extravagance of 


adulation and dispraise—c.g., his inability to recognize the 
shining moments of Emerson—are always interesting and often 
acute. He cordially acknowledged the greatness and profundity 
of Browning, while deprecating his eccentricities. He “ jumps 
upon” Mr, Gosse for the curious infelicity of the epithet 
* Jaborious ” as applied to the versification of Catullus. 
Swinburne’s severest critics could not put the case against 


| his metrical excesses more forcibly than he has done himeelf in a 


| rivals, 


letter to Lord Morley. He was seldom moved to speak with 
absolute confidence as to his achievements, or to apply to them 
the unstinted praise which he lavished on his contemporaries, 
and forerunners. He was a great lover and hater, 


| but in literature more concerned to secure recognition for 


authors not long dead are pilloried in flaming and ferocious | 
. . ° . ° | 
rhetoric which cannot but be extremely painful to their friends 


and their children. Swinburne becomes, to adapt Disraeli’s 
phrase, inebriated with the exuberance of his own objurgation. 
Also he was capable of violently abusing the very same writers 
and people whom he violently praised, so that his criticisms 
eancelled out. 

Swinburne’s indebtedness to Lord Houghton as critic, adviser, 
and patron is sufficiently set forth in Mr. Gosse’s Life, and the 


forgotten or neglected genius than to gibbet mediocrity or 
incompetence, Nothing is more curious than the way in which 
the tone and temper of his letters are coloured by the characters 
of his correspondents, those to Lord Morley being the most 
reasonable and self-contained. The autobiographical details 
furnished to Mr. Stedman have already been largely used by 


| ‘ : : ; 
| Mr. Gosse in his memoir, but we do not remember to have 
; seen before Swinburne’s strange confession that he could not 


| play with me and my cats.” 


vreat bulk of the letters to him in this collection are written in | 


the most intimate and affectionate strain. Yet when he heard 
that Lord Morley had entrusted the reviewing of Bothwell 
to Lerd Houghton, he wrote to protest on the ground that 
he cared rather Jess than nothing for Lord Houghton’s opinion, 
and that had he known of Lord Morley’s intention sooner he 
would have requested him as a personal favour to give the 
hook in preference to ‘‘ any other writer alive—say Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. 
or undeserved ; but I must confess that I do shrink from the 
rancid unction of that man’s adulation or patronage or criticism.” 
Yet Swinburne wrote to Lord Houghton to say that he had 
read his article with pleasure, and there is nothing in their 
further correspondence to indicate any relaxation of their 
intimacy. But when all deductions have been made for 
temperament, inconsistency, and mere indulgence in the bracura 
of obloquy, it is difficult to justify the publication of such 
passages attack on the Roman Catholic 


as the savage 


*The Lettere of Algernon Charles Swinburne, Edited by Edmund Gosse, 
C.B., and Thomas James Wise, 2 vols, London; W, Heinemann, (21s, let.j 


I have never shrunk from attack or blame, deserved | 


'rash to foolnardiness in swimming or climbing. 


without caressing it, or a dog without feeling its 
flank,” or his envy of his friend Kirkup’s experience 
“T should like, above all things, to have them 
Curious too are his remarks 
Where it arose from natural causes, he could be 
But where 
machinery came in, he was timid, and would probably have 
never cared to emulate the exploits of dAnnunzio. Yet he 
would have become a soldier if his father had not forbidden it. 

The great majority of these letters throw light the 
idiosyncrasies of the writer. Those, and they are very numerous, 
concerned with his minute and abiding preoccupation with the 
vorks of old and often obsere dramatists are not as attractive 
as Mr. Gosse seems to think. Very few bear a date later than 


“gee a cat 
fangs in my 
of snakes: 


on danger. 


on 


| 1890; of these we may mention Swinbume’s judicious refusal 


to undertake the Life of Sir Richard Burton; a vitriolic 
description of the appearance of George Eliot and G. H. Lewes, 
and a generous acknowledgment of Mr. Hardy’s gift of his 
Dynasts, in which admiration forthe poem is tempered by regret 
at the author's abandonment of creative romance for epic drama. 
Mr. Gosse has been sparing of notes; the sardonic reference 
to Watts-Dunton’s invariable habit of pronouncing Swinburne’s 
last poem to be his finest might have been spared, and the 
reference to “Brother Stockdolloger’’—to mention only one 
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cryptic allusion—calls for explanation. We seem to remember 
a story in Household Words or All the Year Round which 
supplies the clue. There are also some bad misprints: 
“L’Assomoir” in IL. p. 12, and “a to w” for “a to w” 
in I. p. 171. 





LUXEMBURG AND HER NEIGHBOURS.* 

Miss Putsam has written an interesting and useful book about 
Luxemburg, the little country which has given much trouble to 
statesmen in the past, and which will engage the attention of 
the Allied Governments at their Peace Conference. The existing 
Grand Duchy is about the size of Northamptonshire, and its 
population of two hundred and fifty thousand is no more than 
that of an ordinary industrial town. Yet, as it lies between 
Belgium, Germany, and France, it has acquired a political 
importance out of all proportion to its slender dimensions, and 
has formed the subject of numerous diplomatic bargains, without 
any consideration, we need hardly say, for the wishes of its 
people. The Grand Duchy is a fragment of the old Duchy, 
which grew up in the Middle Ages round the impregnable rock 
on which the city of Luxemburg is built. The Duchy was an 
outlying part of the Holy Roman Empire, and in the fourteenth 
century three of its Dukes—Henry VII., Charles [V., and Wenzel 
—wore the Imperial crown. Henry VII.’s son, John of Luxem- 
burg, is remembered as the blind King of Bohemia, who ended 
his life of knight-errantry by charging into the English ranks at 
Crécy; the tradition according to which the Black Prince 
adopted as his own the blind King’s crest of ostrich feathers 
and motto is almost certainly baseless. In the fifteenth century 
\hilip of Burgundy acquired Luxemburg by purchase. When 
sis son, Charles the Bold, fell at Nancy in 1477, and his great 
project of a Middle Kingdom from the North Sea to the Alps 
vanished for ever, the heiress Mary, marrying Maximilian, 
the future Emperor, gave to the House of Hapsburg all the 
Burgundian possessions, except Burgundy itself, which was 
annexed by France. Philip, son of Maximilian and Mary, 
married Joanna of Castile, and their son, Charles V., thus 
inherited the realms of Spain, of the Hapsburgs and 
the Burgundians, and became the master of Europe. Under 
the Hapsburg rule, Luxemburg was naturally reckoned as one 
of the Seventeen Provinces of the Low Countries. When, at 
the death of Charles V., the vast Hapsburg possessions were 
parted between the Spanish and the Austrian branches, the Low 
Countries fell to Spain. Philip IL. contrived to stir up the 
Netherlanders to revolt, but the Southern provinces, remaining 
faithful to the old religion, gradually returned to their allegiance, 
while the Protestant North went its own way. Thus the seven- 
teenth century found what we now call Belgium a loyal Spanish 
dependency, of which Luxemburg, always a devout country, 
formed part. Louis XIV., ever nibbling at the Spanish Nether- 
lands, annexed Thionville and Montmédy and twice occupied 
Luxemburg, but in the end the Duchy went with the other 
Spanish provinces to Austria by the Treaty of Utrecht. It 
shared their fate when, before the Revolutionary armies of 
'rance, the Hapsburgs fled from the Low Countries. Luxemburg 
under the Republic and the Empire was the French Department 
of Forests. 

The Duchy's troubles began anew with the Congress of Vienna. 
That Congress of ‘ bosses,” in President Wilson's phrase, thought 
fit to reunite all the Netherlands, after two centuries of separa- 
tion, under a King of the House of Orange-Nassau. But the 
Congress made a special arrangement with regard to Luxemburg. 
Prussia wanted the Duchy, but ceded it, less some of its eastern 
districts, to King William in return for his Nassau lands. The 
Duchy, raised to a Grand Duchy, was to become a member of 
the German Confederation, and Luxemburg was to have a 
Prussian garrison. It was to be regarded as a family estate, like 
the fiefs in Nassau, and was to pass to the German side of the 
Orange-Nassau family if King William or a successor of his 
had no male’ heir. However, King William treated Luxemburg 
as an ordinary province of his kingdom. Luxemburg, like the 
other Southern provinces, sent representatives to the States- 
General at the Hague. Luxemburg, like the rest of Belgium, 
revolted against the harsh and tactless Dutch rule in 1830, 
and Luxemburgers took an active share in the choice of Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg as the first King of the Belgians. For some 
years Luxemburg regarded itself as an integral portion of Belgium. 


* Luxemburg and her Neighbours. By Ruth Putnam, London: Putnam, 
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But in 1839 the Powers in their wisdom decided that King 
William must regain part, if not the whole, of his Grand Duchy. 
The people protested earnestly but in vain. Luxemburg was 
divided ; the larger but less populous western portion, including 
the Ardennes, was assigned to Belgium, while the eastern 
portion was to constitute a Grand Duchy for King William under 
the same conditions as in 1815. At the same time part of 
Limburg was taken from Belgium and given to the King and 
Grand Duke as compensation for the loss of Western Luxemburg. 
It was a thoroughly immoral transaction in the old diplomatic 
fashion which Berlin and Vienna cherished to the last. The 
unhappy Luxemburgers, who detested Germany and whose 
official language was and still is French, suffered a further 
humiliation when their next King, William IL, insisted on in- 
cluding the Grand Duchy in the German Customs Union in 
1843. On the other hand, when a local company built a railway 
and became bankrupt, the French “Compagnie de |’Est” 
took over the line in order to promote French interests. The 
defeat of Austria at Sadowa in 1866 and the collapse of the old 
German Confederation raised anew the Luxemburg question. 
Napoleon IIL., desiring to profit by the confusion, proposed to 
buy the Grand Duchy from the Dutch King, and the King 
agreed. Bismarck, however, raised difficulties, and Napoleon, 
unwilling to make war for so small an object on the eve of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, agreed to a compromise. A Conference 
of the Powers, meeting in London with Lord Stanley, the future 
Lord Derby, in the chair, decided that Luxemburg, no longer 
attached to Germany save through the Customs Union, should 
form a perpetually neutral State under “ the collective guarantee 
of the signatory Powers,” and that the Prussian garrison shoul 
evacuate the capital, the fortress of which was to be dismantled. 
As Lord Stanley explained at the time, the “‘ collective guarantee” 
was worthless because it meant “ that in the event of a violation 
of neutrality all the Powers who signed the Treaty may be 
called upon for their collective action,” so that it was “a case, 
so to speak, of limited liability.” During the Franco-Prussian 
War the French railway officials committed a technical breach 
of Luxemburg’s neutrality. After the war Bismarck demande 
a large indemnity or the transfer of the railway concession to 
Prussia. The other guarantors of the Treaty of 1867 looked 
on while Bismarck forced the tiny State to give up its railways. 
Germany pledged herself by Treaty in 1872 “never to use the 
Luxemburg railways for the transport of troops, arms, materials 
of war, and munitions . . in any way incompatible with the 
neutrality of the Grand Duchy.” But that Treaty has, since 
August, 1914, suffered the fate of many other “ scraps of paper” 
with German signatures. 


The tie between Holland and Luxemburg was severed in 1890, 
when King William III. died. His daughter Wilhelmina suc 
ceeded him as Queen of Holland, but Luxemburg, under the old 
Nassau family pact which was confirmed by the Congress oi 
Vienna, passed to the nearest male heir of the Nassau family, 
Adolph of Nassau-Weilburg. This Grand Duke had lost 
his capital of Wiesbaden and his provinces to Prussia in 1866, 
and had taken refuge with his Hapsburg allies at Vienna. 
Prussia, however, did not oppose his acquisition of Luxemburg, 
foreseeing that he would be a useful agent for Germany. Adolph 
died in 1905 and his son William in 1912. As there remained 
no male heir in either branch of the Orange-Nassau House, 
William’s eldest daughter, Marie Adelaide, a girl of twenty, 
was recognized as Grand Duchess. Unfortunately for her, 
her German friends at the outbreak of war violated the neutrality 
of Luxemburg, occupied the whole country, and treated it as a 
German province. The people sympathized with the Allias ; 
thousands of the young men fought for France or Belgium, 
and many who remained at home suffered at the hands of merci- 
less German Generals and officials. The position of the Grand 
Duchess has now become almost impossible. Belgium has 
lost no time in asking that Eastern Luxemburg may be reunited 
to Western Luxemburg as a Belgian province, and the request 
can hardly be refused. The arbitrary partition of 1839, against 
which the Luxemburgers protested so strongly, cannot prevail 
against the long historical connexion between Belgium and 
Luxemburg, from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century— 
a connexion reinforced by bonds of race, language, religion, 
and commerce. Germany has no just claim to the country, and 
France does not raise a olaim. As the little Grand Duchy 
cannot stand alone, its union with Belgium would be a solution 
satisfactory both to Belgians and to Luxemburgers. 
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MINISTERS AND SOME OTHERS.* 

Russe.y has a well-deserved and long-sustained 
reputation as an artist in agreeable printed talk about people 
and things. Here we have him once more, with varied impres- 
sions and recollections of seven Prime Ministers, of young 
“ Will’ Gladstone, and of many other men of note. The latter 
sections of the book are essays rather than talk: essays on 
Pan-Anglicanism, on Hatred and Love—he contests Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle's thesis that “‘ Hatred steels the mind and sets the 
resolution as no other emotion can do ”’—essays on Revolution 
and Rations, on Freedom's New Friends, on Education and the 
Judge, The State and The Boy. Discussing Flaccidity, he 
recalls Liddon’s gibe at the flabby leader in politics who an- 
nounced that he would * set his face against ” a certain project: 
“ Yes, the dear man set his face, but not as a flint—rather as a 


PRIME 
Mr. G. W. E. 


pudding.” 

Mr. Russell's essays are full of genial wisdom, without any 
straining after originality or epigram, and like all that he writes 
they are cursive and pleasant. But still and on he is at his best 
as the causcur about famous men. He understands, none better, 
that for one man who is interested in the policy and the spirit 
of ‘‘ Pam,” ten are interested in what he ate at dinner. He was 
an heroic trencherman !— 

* He ate two plates of turtle soup. He was then served very 

amply to cod and oyster sauce. He then took a pdété; after- 
wards he was helped to two very greasy-looking entrées. He 
then despatched a plate of roast mutton; there then appeared 
before him the largest, and to my mind the hardest slice of ham 
that ever figured on the table of a nobleman, yet it disappeared 
just in time for him to answer the inquiry of the butler—* Snipe 
or pheasant. my lord ?’ He instantly replied ‘ Pheasant,’ thus 
completing his ninth dish of meat at that meal. . In_ his 
eighties Pam used often to take a cab at night; ‘if you have 
both windows open, it is almost as good as walking home,’ he 
assured the Speaker.” 
When one considers what Palmerston regarded as a meal for 
a healthy man, one may be thankful that he was not Prime 
Minister during last winter; he would have been irresistibly 
compelled, by personal famine, to make a premature and German 
Peace. 

Not the least picturesque figure in Mr. Russell's sheaf of 
Prime Ministers is his uncle, Lord John Russell, who formed his 
first Ministry in 1846. In his full and varied life 

“He hed played bat, trap, and bell with Charles Fox: had 
been the travelling companion of Lord Holland: had corre- 
sponded with Tom Moore, debated with Francis Jeffrey, and 
dined with Dr. Parr : had visited Melrose Abbey in the company 
of Sir Walter Scott, and criticized the acting of Mrs. Siddons: 
had eonversed with Napoleon in his seclusion at Elba, and had 
ridden with the Duke of Wellington along the lines of Torres 
Vedras. He epitomized his whole career in the lines of Dryden— 

‘Not heaven itself upon the pest has power, 

But what has been has been, and I have had my boar.’ ”’ 
In Lord John Russell's era the Times was in the zenith of 
political power, and Delane was accustomed “to shape the 
whispers of Downing Street.’’ Russell regarded with amused 
contempt the ambition of Delane to govern England. 
know that Mr. Delane is very angry because I did not kiss his 
hand instead of the Queen's.” 

Mr. Russell quotes Lord Shaftesbury on Disraeli :— 

‘* Disracli Prime Minister! He is a Hebrew: this is a good 
thing. He is a man ye from an inferior station: another 
good thing, in these days, as showing the liberality of our in- 
stitutions. But he is a leper, without principle, without feeling, 
without regard to anything, human or divine, beyond his own 
personal ambition,” 

Mr. Humphrey Paul said of Mr. Balfour, in his earlier phases, 
“he will always be held in honour wherever hairs are split” ; and 
Mr. T. W. Russell described Samuel Whitbread, the subject of 
one of these papers, as “an umpire, perfectly impartial—except 
that he never gives his own side out.” We quote these as 
eamples of Mr. Ruseell’s lighter vein of anecdote, 

Scott Holland was a man who earned his sincere admiration. 
Une unusual if not unique characteristic is noted thus :— 

** Judged by the canons of strict art, Holland was perhaps 
xTeater as a speaker than as a preacher, though we listened to 
his preaching as to ‘ a very lovely song.’ He differed from most 
a in this—that whereas most of us can restrain ourselves 
etter on paper than when we are speaking, his pen ran away 
with him when he was writing @ sermon, but on a platform he, 
could keep his natural fluency in bounds.” 


“Freddy Leveson” is perhaps the brightest of all these 
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character studies—Freddy who remained Freddy into his 
eighty-ninth year, with a perennial youthfulness of heart and 
mind, who enjoyed all the social pleasures and mental stimulus 

to be found at Chatsworth and Bowood and Woburn and Holland 
Park. In Lady Holland's house he had a second home:— 

‘“‘T dined with her whenever I liked. Of course I never uttered 
a word at dinner, but listened with delight to the brilliant talk— 
to Macaulay's eloquence and varied information; to Sydney 
Smith’s exquisite jokes, which made me die with laughing ; 
to Roger's sareasms and Luttrell’s repartees.” 
Freddy remembered the Duke of Wellington, at Wherestead, 
shooting Lord Granville in the face and imperilling his eyesight. 
At Paris he was presented to Sir Walter Scott, who had come 
to dine with the Ambassador; while reading law with a con- 
veyanecr called Plunkett he had for fellow-pupils the future 
Lord Iddesleigh and Lord Farrer; he met Charles Greville, 
Carlyle, Brougham, Wilberforce, Grote, and Reeve, Count 
D'Orsay, Tennyson, Browning, and Thackeray. ‘“‘ I have never 
known a kinder heart. I could not imagine a more perfect 
gentleman,” says Mr. Russell. These qualities inform this book 
of gossip, like many predecessors from the same pen. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: 

ARGUMENT.* 
PROFESSOR PoLLARD’s essay is one of the sanest that we havo 
yet seen. He holds that the world is now one community in a 
fuller sense than ever before. But he is not impressed by any 
of the thirty-seven more or less elaborate schemes for a League 
of Nations, which remind him of the Constitutions evolved from 
his inner consciousness by the Abbé Sieyés. Mankind, he 
thinks, is not ready for a super-State or a League with an inter- 
national force. What we all want is peace; we desire not so 
; much to avoid disputes, which inevitable, 2s to rule 
| out war as a means of settling disputes. Professor Pollard 
refers to the Wars of Religion ; they ended when men saw that 
religious disputes could not be settled by war, but the disputes 
still go on :— 

“The first step towards permanent peace is not, therefore, 
the erection of a triburial or the establishment of a super-State. 
It is a simple treaty between as many Powers as possible not to 
make war upon one another without previous recourse to other 
| means, and to resist with all their forces any similar breach of 
the peace on the part of others. It might be sufficient to limit 
the obligation to an undertaking to resist aggression pending tho 
attempt to settle the dispute by other means; that is to say, 
‘to set up a moratorium, for attacks that do not come off at the 
moment are usually postponed sine die.” 

We have repeatedly advocated a simple agreement of this kind. 
President Wilson in his Sorbonne speech seemed to accept the 
Professor 
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principle of the enforced moratorium of a year. 
Pollard, in urging that the first short step, once taken, would 
lead us far, recalls the analogy of Henry II.’s writ de pace habenda, 
which afforded holders of land a means of settling disputes 
without recourse to private war. Out of these writs grew trial 
by jury, which was extended by other writs to cases not concerned 
with land. ‘‘ We became a litigious people, but it was an 
improvement on a duelling caste; and the habit of arguing 
law was extended to politics.” The law grew, and the Courts 
developed slowly through the centuries; Henry II. did not 
start with a regular Code and an elaborate judicial system. 
“So, too, we need not be anxious to compel arbitration; we 
only need our writ de pace habenda among nations sanctioned 
by a League to prevent aggression,” leaving disputants to adjust 
their differences in any other way but that of war. Professor 
Pollard would maintain the existing League of the Allies, adding 
the neutrals, Poland, Bohemia, and other new and friendly 
States. He thinks that Germany would not care much whether 
she were admitted or excluded, inasmuch as the League would 
secure her from attack, 
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THE WIFE OF A HERO.t 
THe tragedy of war-marriages is tolerably familiar to the public 
by this time, but Miss Syrett gives tragedy a fairly wide berth. 
There is a@ thin vein of subsidiary romance in the courtship 
of Irene Latter, who, to escape from uncongenial home 
surroundings, marries a humble soldier, who does not even 
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know how to pronounce her name correctly. But Irene at 
least excites a certain amount of compassion, and we are left 
without much misgiving as to her future. It is far otherwise 
with the principal characters. Anne Templeton was handsome, 
attractive, spoiled and adored by her maiden aunt, highly 
educated and admiring all the correct authors, with a most 
eligible suitor in Mr. Roger Neilson. “ Instead of which” she 
fell in love with a young Apollo, with no intellectual resources 
and a painfully limited vocabulary, and, in spite of the half- 
hearted warnings of her friends, married him out of hand, 
only to find that they had nothing in common, and that, so 
far from rounding Cape Turk, he had not altogether cleared 
Seraglio Point. The news that he was killed was a relief ; 
when it was announced that he was alive and had been awarded 
a V.C. she was quite unable to “endure her felicity with 
fortitude.” The sequel describes how Mrs. Gaythorne, a former 
mistress of the V.C., with whom he had maintained relations 
after his marriage, discovering that Anne was weary of her 
husband and ready to marry Neilson, who had opportunely 
amassed considerable means as a munition-worker, proposed 
® rearrangement of partners, which met with immediate 
acceptance, and, so far as we can judge, was promptly carried 
out. If the story is intended as a satire, it fails in its aim, 
since it arouses no high indignation; only resentment that 
a man capable of distinguished valour in the field should be 
represented as incapable of chivalry in private life. We do 
not say that the tale is impossible; it is certainly unnecessary. 





READABLE Novets.—Captain Marraday’s Marriage. By 
Thomas Cobb. (John Lane. 6s. net.)—A war story in which a 
somewhat commonplace theme is set out with Mr. Cobb’s usual 
accomplishment. The Secret Hand. By Douglas Valentine. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 6s. net.)—There is no need to describe the theme 
of this book, which is announced in the title. The adventures 
are well devised and the mysteries ingeniously dovetailed one 
into the other.——The Pawns Count. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—The war has given 
Mr. Oppenheim an excellent opportunity of describing really 
exciting adventures. His new story is most successful in holding 
the reader’s breathless attention, and though the scenes at 
Washington may not be historically accurate, they are at any 
rate exceedingly well devised, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


Tue January Montuties.—The Nineteenth Century opens 
with an article on “ Unrepentant Germany” by Mr. D. O. 
Lathbury, who points out that the German people have exulted 
in the barbarous methods employed by their armies, and show 
no sorrow for their crimes. Sir Herbert Stephen, under the title 
of ‘‘ The League of Dreams,” subjects the project of a League of 
Nations to a destructive analysis, and suggests that the existing 
League of the Allies and America will keep the peace for a long 
time to come. Professor AV. Dicey institutes ‘* A Comparison 
between Cabinet Government and Presidential Government,” 
and hints that, in time of war at least, we need something 
like the American system ; we are not at all sure that Americans 
would agree with him. Mr. Henry Pearson’s account of his 
imprisonment with other British subjects by the Bolsheviks 
is a grim story, which may be commended to those who pretend 
that the Bolsheviks have all the homely virtues. Another victim 
of Lenin, the venerable Prince Kropotkin, who has probably 
been murdered, is represented by an article on ‘ The Direct 
Action of Environment and Evolution.” Mr. George Saunders 
draws attention to a very important question, affecting 
France, Switzerland, and Holland directly, and our own 
shipping trade indirectly, in his article on “The Free Navi- 
gation of the Rhine”—guaranteed by many Treaties, 
but obstructed by German bad faith. Prebendary 
Boyd’s plea for ‘‘Comprehensiveness in the Church” is 
timely and plain-spoken. The Fortnightly has an instructive 
article on “Islam and the Future of Constantinople” by Sir 
Valentine Chirol, who urges that Constantinople must be freed 
from Turkish rule in the interests both of Islam and of the 
subject races of Turkey. The Ottoman Sultans have long 
conducted a propaganda in the Moslem world to spread “ the 
belief that Turkey was the appointed sword of Islam,” and 











their expulsion from Constantinople would put an end to that 
dangerous movement. Sir Valentine Chirol suggests that 
America should undertake the supervision of the free city and 
the Straits. Sir Frederick Maurice writes on “ The First and 
Second Battles of the Marne”; and Dr. Dillon, in one of his 
pessimistic tirades, laments over the alleged mistakes of Allied 
diplomacy in Russia, though surely the Russians themselves are 
the people chiefly to blame. Miss Gertrude Tuckwell discusses 
Equal Pay for Equal Work” from the woman’s standpoint, 
Mr. Handley Page’s brief but practical article on “ Air Trans- 
port” deserves attention; he regards the large aeroplane as a 
useful adjunct to other means of communication over long 
distances, but not for journeys of less than a hundred miles over 
land. In the Contemporary Mr. Hamilton Fyfe gives from 
personal knowledge what he regards as “‘ The Truth about the 
Fifth Army.” His view is that General Gough’s Army was not 
surprised but overwhelmed by numbers, and that it made a very 
creditable defence. Lord Parmoor writes cautiously on “ Presi- 
dent Wilson and the Peace Settlement,” and Sir Sydney Olivier 
discusses the general principles of tropical administration in 
connexion with “The Repartition of Africa.” Sir Andrew 
Fraser defends the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian 
Reform. Mr. Aubrey Bell has an interesting and sympathetic 
article on “Spain and the Allies.” Miss Clementina Black’s 
indictment of the average builder under the title of ‘‘ Domestic 
Idiocies” will please every housewife. Professor Souter 
describes “ The Earliest Surviving Book by a British Author ” ; 
namely, the commentaries of Pelagius on St. Paul. We think 
of Pelagius as an obscure heretic; he was, in truth, a most 
influential theologian in the early Middle Ages. His writings 
were suppressed by the Church, but an almost complete text 
has now been recovered and is being published at Cambridge. 
In the National Review Mr. Maxse has a lively article, ‘“ Not 
‘According to Plan,’” in which he reviews Ministers’ election 
speeches, shows how they gradually became aware that the 
country demanded a severely just peace, and suggests that 
“‘in order to secure votes the Coalition committed itself to a 
policy for which it has little heart,” for fear of hurting Germany. 
There is an admirably clear exposition of what we mean by 
“ Freedom of the Seas” by an anonymous naval writer. Mr. 
Whibley contributes a burlesque of a meeting of ‘* The League 
of Free Nations”’ in 1939, and Mr. H. E. M. Stutfield discusses 
the old but ever-new problem of “ Romanism and the State.” — 
Blackwood’s contains another lively article by General Callwell 
on ‘“‘ The War Office in War Time.” He says that in October, 
1915, General Monro advised the Government to evacuate 
Gallipoli, but that the Cabinet could not make up its mind to 
do so and sent Lord Kitchener to examine the situation. On 
November 23rd General Callwell was sent to Paris by the War 
Council to tell General Galliéni, the Minister for War, that 
Gallipoli must be abandoned. But when he arrived in Paris, he 
learnt by telegraph that the Cabinet would not confirm the 
decision of the War Council. He waited till the 27th, and, as 
the Cabinet was still halting between two opinions, he returned 
home. The incident is illuminating. General Callwell, who 
went twice to Russia in 1916, blames the present Coalition 
Government for mishandling the Russian question before the 
Revolution of March, 1917, and declares that the Revolution 
might have been delayed or modified ‘‘ had our Government 
turned its opportunities to account.”” We must also notice his 
firm belief that the Russian victory at Sarykamish in the winter 
of 1914-15 had relieved the Armenian front several weeks before 
our Fleet first bombarded the Dardanelles forts, and that British 
intervention there was not needed by Russia. Among the war 
articles a further instalment of “The Return Push” last August, 
by “ Quex,” deserves special mention. 











High Adventure. By James Norman Hall. (Constable. 
6s. net.)—The brilliant young American who wrote Kitchener’ s 
Mob after serving in the British Army early in the war, joined 
the American flying squadron—named after Lafayette—in the 
French Army late in 1916, and this remarkable book is the record 
of his experiences as an airman. Captain Hall has a rare literary 
gift. His concise descriptions of his arrival at the flying school, 
of the methodical tuition under skilled French instructors, 
of his first “solo” flight, of his first cross-country journey, 
of his first patrol over the enemy lines and his fruitless attack 
on an enemy balloon, are astonishingly good. He makes us see 
what he saw and feel what he felt, without wasting a word. 
The pity of it is that the book remains unfinished becaase 
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Captain Hall, after being transferred to the American Army last 
spring, was brought down and taken prisoner in the Woevre. 
Some day, perhaps, he will write another volume on flying to 
complete this fascinating story of real adventure. 





The Glass Collector. By Maciver Percival. (H. Jenkins. 6s. 
net.)—Inexperienced collectors will find this little book on old 
English glass helpful, as it is very well illustrated, and contains 
hints as to the detection of the forgeries or imitations which 
abound. Mr. Percival deals especially with wine-glasses, and 
appends a chapter on prices. The series of photographs, with 
descriptive notes, is the chief feature of the book. 


Modern Chemistry and Chemical Industry of Starch and Cellu- 
lose. By T. O. Chaudhuri. (Calcutta: Butterworth. 3 rupees 
12 annas.)—This little treatise by the Professor of Chemistry at 
Berhampore deserves attention, not merely as a sign of the 
interest taken by educated Indians in chemistry, but also for the 
author’s references to the unlimited possibilities of chemical 
industry in India. State encouragement, he thinks, is needed, 
but it is even more essential, he adds, that chemical experts 
should be closely associated with the direction of the new 
industries. That is true for Great Britain as well as for India. 


Works OF REFERENCE.—The Post Office London Directory 
{Kelly’s Directories, 64s.), having long outgrown the dimen- 
sions of a single volume which could be described as handy or 
even portable, appears for 1919 in the hundred and twentieth 
annual issue as a set of three substantial quartos, any one of 
which an ordinary person can lift. The first volume contains 
official matters, the street directory, the ‘‘ Court’ section, and 
the professions; the second deals with commerce and trades, 
and the third with the suburbs within the County of London— 
a definition which excludes, of course, a number of London 
suburbs. The change of form is a vast improvement; in other 
respects the indispensable book could hardly be improved. 
The Fleet Annual and Naval Year Book, 1918, compiled by Mr. 
Lionel Yexley (Chapman and Hall, 4s. 6d. net), contains a 
summary of the war to the end of June, a bare list of the ships 
of the Royal Navy in November, some interesting information 
on naval matters, and many photographs. It is a pity that the 
editor was not able to complete his history of the naval war down 
to the great surrender of the enemy Fleet——The Churchman’s 
Year Book and Encyclopaedia, 1919 (Mowbray, 2s. 6d. net) is a 
useful publication, now in its eleventh year, which includes a 
compact Anglican “ Who's Who,” general information on many 
ecclesiastical subjects arranged alphabetically, and a section 
indicating the nature of the church services in many parishes. 
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CIVIL, MINISTERIAL, AND 
CONSULAR UNIFORMS. 


Estimates forwarded on request, also informa- 
tion or regulations affecting the wearing of 
uniform on ceremonial and other occasions, 


152 & 153 STRAND, W.C. 2, 


NEXT TO SOMERSET HOUSE, 


LONDON. 


Central 1209. 
Telephone { €ortra! 1310. 





HURRIED MEALS 
AND INDIGESTION 


In these days most of us have to get through our meals as 
quickly as possible, and in consequence suffer from Indigestion, 
which seriously impairs our efficiency. 

A thoroughly reliable and harmless remedy for digestive dis- 
orders is provided by Savory & Moore in Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges. They relieve the stomach of Acidity caused by food 
fermentation, and restore the digestive organs to healthy activity. 
They are specially good for Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, &c. 

TESTIMONY.—“ I am writing to inform you that I think Dr.Jenner’s Absorb” 
ent Lozenges are really wonderful. Evenin the most violent attacks of Indiges* 
tion, I find that one Lozenge gives instant relief. The nature of my work often 
necessitates the taking of my meals as quickly as possible, and moving about 
rapidly immediately afterwards, yet Inever fear indigestion it Itakea Dr. Sanmers 
Absorbent Lozenge. have given Lozenges to several of my friends, and they 
are all as pleased as I am with them.” 


Bowes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent'on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





JANUARY SALE 


of Linen Table Cloths, 

Sheets and Pillow Linens, 

Handkerchiefs, Collars, &c. 
Sale List sent post frea 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L"- 


473 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
Telephone: Gerrard $509 (2 lines) 
DESIGNERS DECORATORS 
RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT THE HONOUR OP A VISIT 
TO INSPECT A COLLECTION OF HAND-PAINTED OHINESE 
WALL PAPERS. 


HOW BEST TO MEET THE 
DEATH DUTIES. 


All interested in this question should obtain a copy 
of a booklet entitled “ Big Burdens,” issued by the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 


LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE OFFIOE. 


Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 47 Millions. 


THE 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
(G. J, LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 


LONDON OFFIOES: 
28 Cornhill, E.0. 3, and 
17 Waterloo Place, 3.W. 1. 








A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL GARRY ITP 





maw a, | TOTAL FUNDS - 822,281,718 
R oO Y A L FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 


COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. oFricns { 3438 ‘Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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30 Dec. to 25 Jan. 1919. 


HAMPTONS January SALE 


For detailed descriptions of many bargains that are 
never equalled elsewhere in Furniture—New, Antique and 
Second-hand—Bedsteads, Bedding, Wallpapers, Furnishing 
Fabrics, Carpets, Curtains, Household Linen, Lace Cur- 
tains, China, Ironmongery, &c., see 


Hamptons Illustrated Sale Catalogue 


Sent free. PALL MALI EAST, S.W. ft, 


WANTED, at once, for educational purposes in RECREA- 
TION CENTRES for the troops in France and Germany, BOOKS, 
travel, biography, Latin (such as Caesar, Virgil, &c.), mathematics and 
recent if possible); also standard fiction, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
&c.— Please send to Captain pt ogg Cc er Royal 
55 Bryanston Street, London, Ww. 





includ] 
science 
Stevenson, 
Scots, ¢.o, Church Army, 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


AGDALEN 


The post of ORGANIST is vacant by the 1 resignation of Dr. Varley Roberts. 
The College proposes to appoint a successor, (o commence his duties not later than 
October, 1919. Intending Candidates should apply, in writing, by Friday, 
Yebruary 28th, 1919, to “ The Rey, the DEAN of DIVINITY, Magdalen College, 
Oxford,” who will send a printed statement of the duties, and a Form of Appli- 
cation to be returned with Testimonials, 

N.B,—The choice of the Electors will not be limited to those who make appli- 


cation, 
S': ~ LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 
Wanted for the term beginning January 23rd :— 

(1) SENIOR FRENCH MISTRESS, Good Degree and teaching experience 
essential, Capable of organizing the French work toncgheut the school. Salary 
£200, non-resident, 

(2) CLASSICAL MISTRESS. 
— £180, non-resident, 

(3) MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, with special qualifications ia Physics if 
possible, Salary £180, non-resident, 

_Apply to the HEAD: MISTRESS, 


ANTED, for January, for large GIRLS’ SC HOOL in the 

Midlands, a SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, Salary, £200, 
non-resident, rising at end of two years by anaouar increments of £10-£250. ~- 
Hox 879, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street Strand, London, W.C, 2 


DVERTISER, who has had general experience in Te 

ing, now secks position as MANAGER and READER, Young and of 

good education,—Box 830, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
Vv .C. 2. 


( UEEN ELI’7ABETH’S G for GIRLS, 
MANSFIELD.—A LADY required to take the BOARDING- 
HOUSE.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


QT LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREW 
i) in January, a SENIOR CLASSICAL MISTRESS, temporary. 
good qualitications and experic nee Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 
G ODOLPHIN AND: LATYMER GIRLS’ 
IPFFLEY ROAD, HAMMERSMITH. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Applications are invited jor the above post, which 1s now vacant, 
ment will date from May or September, preferably May, 
Candidates must hold a Universtty Degree or its equivalent. 
Commencing salary £500, with yearly increments of £25 for the period of jour 
years, with the use of school house and other emoluments, 
Application forms and other particulars to be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Covernor, ©, WIGAN, Esq., M.A., Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
All applications must be rece ived by the 21st of January, 


Good degree and teaching experience desirable. 





RAMMAR SCHOOL 
Girls’ 





Ws. _—Wi anted; 


Must have 
SCHOOL, 


The appoint- 


\HEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Girls’ Public 
bh Day School Trust)—The Council invite applications for tho poat of 
HEAD-MISTRESS of SHEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, They must be delivered 


not later than the 16th January, 1919, to the SECRETARY of the G.P.D.S.T., 
roadway Court, 8.W. 1, from whom particulars as to the form of applic ation 
should be previously obtained, ‘The duties of the new Head- Mistress will begin 








| All examinations : 


in May, a ; oe ae 
We aes ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS 
Wanted, in January, CLASSICAL MISTRESS with  eqnival ont ‘ot 


Oxford or Cambridge Degree, Initial salary from £180 to £250, according to 


que life ations and experience. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the ost ‘of DIRECTOR of 
the BRITISH RESEARCH ASSOCIATION for the WOOLLEN and 
WORSTED INDUSTRIES, Candidates, who must forward the names of three 
references, must have scientific qualifications ; and one with Industrial experience 
in addition will be preferred. The selected candidate w ill be re sible for making 
a survey of the ficld of Rescarch in the Wool Textile Industry and the framing 
and supervision of a larger scheme. Good salary {s offered,—PFurther particulars 
and the Prospectus of the Association may be obwined from tho Secretary, 
ARNOLD FROBISHER, B.Se., F.8.8., Bond Place Chambers, Leeds, 


Waa by Medical W oman, a Young Gentlewoman, trust- 
worthy, capable, energetic, as MENTAL NURSE- ATTENDA. NT, to 

assist with lady patients. Country. Salary commencing £30,—Apply, with | photo- 

graph, stating age and expericnee, ‘* DOCTOR,” Court Hall, Kenton, near Kxeter, 


= ERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up 
to-date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open a 

: niversity women, may be obtained through the above Office. —App!y Miss H. M. 
cu APPELL (Oxt. Hon, Moda, Maths.), Secre tary, 5 Princes $t., Cavendish Sq., Ww. “* 











QO atoms COLLEGE, LONDON 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
| Aaerd : THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


o—— : THE REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A, 
THE LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, JANUARY lé6ra. 
The College provides a GENERAL EDUCATION FOR STUDENTS u ip to the 
» of 18, as well as Courses of Letturts for more advanced Students, 
A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION extending over three terns InSECRET ARIAT 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN is given in connection with the College, Students 
taking this course have opportunities also of attending Lectures in English Litera- 
ture, ree! and Modern Languages, in order that they may be thorough!v 
trained for h her secretarial work. The inclusive fee for the course is 49 guineas, 
Yor particulars of the College, as well as of the School reparatory tothe College | 
(Ficad-Mistress, Miss M. dD. Rag apply to the Warden, Miss C. FE, LEWER, 
I.A,, 43-45 HARLEY STREET, W. 1, from whom information may also be ob- 
tained as to the College Boarding- House in which students may reside 
Special terms will be considered for the daughters of officers on active service, 


ag 





Receee  Rict: 
>, 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSIC — TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KEN 


rusteos : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SAtJs. 
BURY. Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CARTS. 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The = —_ LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


Miss H. ©, GREENE, 
Vice- oe: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1835, and was tho first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education oa Ling’s 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two years. It includes the atudy of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas. 

ics, J and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Gaines. Students 
practise coonien in schools in the neighbourhe The College stands in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
The Course begins in October, ninco neenannes on application to Si: CRETARY, 

ROEBEL ED UC. ATION: AL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President - 
Rt. Hon, Sir William heyy LL.D. ; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr, €, Ui, 

Montefiore, M.A. ; Sir Arthur @. Symonds, M.A,.-—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships jaa t | Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWKE NC EK, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, un if 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Cours) of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene Dancing 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, am, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Ss: -eretary, 


U TDOOR LIFE. —TH ATC HAM FRUIT and FL OWE R 

FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range glass. 

house s, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 

instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beckeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospec tus apply PRINCIPALS. 


HE 





~ ARDENING f for WOMEN. —Prac tical training : veget table, 


fruit, and flower growing. Month orterm. Healthy outdoor life, from6) 
gus, perannum, eng Term begins 20th Jan.,1919. Students prepared for R.H.s 


examination.—Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
CEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 


CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—-First-rat- 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. Larg: Playing-flelus 











and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swim: ning, ke. 
THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 


Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


\HESHIRE. —WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM., 
/ Good education at reasonable cost. Fees 20 guineasper term, Full stall, 
Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, Art, Languages, 
Llocution, Gymnastics, Games. Pupils, 9 to is years, 
Iitustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough oducation on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required 
Besutiful stustion overtocking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, T: sans, Bathing 


MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 





. 2 HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
H H . S&S & DP 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616." 
Wt. FELIX Ss ¢ H O OL, 
, SOUTHWOLD. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY Loth, 
Head- Mistress —Miss L, SILCOX, 
INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDUHEAD. 
Kastor Term begins cn Tuesday, os ees 21st and ends on TuesCay, April 13h. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 (irayah ott. 


School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough gene ral education, with great attention to health 
Llder girla may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Dome pati 
Sclence branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hocke y and Cricke 
Prep, for Exams. ‘Principal, Miss L. C. DODD, 


QIIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recomment 


Delightful Home School, 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON. 


L) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge 0! 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mias, 
from sea,— For illus, Prospectus spply Pande, Miss Wiltshter 

SC HOOL, C HISLEHURST, KENT. 


rEXUDOR HALL 
FOUNDED 1850, 


Pp ! (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, 
rincipals | yfiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLE MEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
Honse stands in 100 acres of ground, Ll miles from fond mm, 
SPECIAL ATT Ly NTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method 
ANGUAGES, and ART. 
LEC CURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 


VLMSHU RST, EAST FINCHLEY, LONDON, 


Principal: Miss LEADER, Camb, Classical Tripos, 


Loudon, 


M.A., 


N, 2. 


Fine situation in grounds of 11 acres, Tadividual 
Highly qualified Staff. 
SCHOOL, 


Newnham Colicge: 


First-class School for Girls, } 
attcntion, Honours in Music, Art, Languages, Literature. 


\LARENDON HOUSE 
LEAMINGTON SPA 
re Miss STONE (Camb, Nat. Se. Trip., 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A, Lond., Hons, Eng. 


Parts T., IL., 
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ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough medern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19, 
Spacious and we ll-equipped school buildings, with good playinggrounds. Healthy 
situation ; very suitable for delicate girls.—- For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistress. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17$ to 18}. 


Special Entry. No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 

AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 15 and 4 months and under 15. Nominations to Royal 

Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per ann, Early application should be made. 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, 1.C. 3. 


EF oe a a a ce & » 3G Bs 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS, 


The Governor: will in March next SELECT CANDIDATES for RF XAMINA- 

TION for the FOUNDATION ino July, and ADMISSION to the COLLEGE in 
SEPTEMBER. The number of Vacancies will probably be about Kight, The 
Boys elected will receive board and education free of charge. Candidates must 
be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune during their own lives, 
unable to give suitable education to their children, or have died without leaving 
sufficient funds for this purpose. They must be over eleven and under fourteen 
years of age complete upon 15th July next. 
e Application to be made before 15th February to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., 
48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of 
Application, &c, 

Edinburgh, Ist January, 


NELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS: 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March, 

Particulars from the Rev, the HEADMASTER, or BURSAR, 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1576.) Motor 
ry from Maidstone. Complete Modern Schoo! Buildings and Boarding- 


Houses (1911). Separate House, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev, 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A, ; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
b Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, MLA, 
Qt: EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
h 
Twenty acres of playing flelds 


Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c 
For prospectus write to Rev, W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
gree eye em (English Public School system).—This great 
bar to efficiency can now be removed, whether caused by shell-shock, or from 
unequal development of mentality and speech organs in childhood, by Mr. MLIALL, 
Specialist Instructor engaged at Christ's Hospital and other Public Schools, Visits 
or correspondence, Write for booklet,—Address, 209 Oxford Strect, London, W 


'TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and § 
Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupila, Classes held mornings, 
afternoons, and evenings, Private instruction if desaired.—Write for Booklet 
with Medical Opinions and copics of letters from Parents and Pupils to Mr, A. C, 
SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1. 





R APID AND SUCCESSFUL TUITION 
FOR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST and NAVY. 
SUCCESSES, 1916-1917: 
WOOLWICH 9, SANDHURST 14, 
INDIAN ARMY 6, NAVY 2, 
Apply - 
PH lL EVANS, M.A., 
STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, 


BOURNEMOUTH 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 


INSTITUTION, 


R OYAL 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 

For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, S-cretary. 

G.P.0, Box 165, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Go. 
rINHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 

Molton Street, W. 1. (Gerrard 1263),—Ladles quickly prepared for Journal- 
(tlc and Secretarial work, Course fromany date, Excellent introductions given. 
rVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke 

Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station), T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
TYPEWRITING of all kinds, incluaing Articles, Theses, Od Family Letters, 





Genealogical Trees Novel-, &c. French (Brevet Elémentaire), 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
<= OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, — 


QICROOLS FOR BOYS AND 
: TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J, & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, — 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 
Telephone : 6053 Central. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 

LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 

thereon. 

Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
ppeeivext PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 
J cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd,, 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


N EW-LAID EGGS.—Two dozen large and guaranteed New- 
Laid Eggs, packed in patent box with separate divisions for each on, 
BRANAS POULTRY 


“GIRLS. 


and carriage paid at railway company’s risk, price 15s 


FARM, Llandrillo, Corwen, ‘ aa 
f RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 


assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel! 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokeu 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester, 


()" ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Person; 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxiord Street, London, Esta, 100 years, 


{OCKROACHES ~— exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

/ SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by i. Howarth, F.Z.8. 
Supplied by order to the Royal Houschold, Used in War Hospitals. ‘Tins 1s, 6d., 
2s, 6d, 53., poat free.—HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefticld 


APPEALS. 

get YOUR WASTE PAPER and send it to THE CHURCH 
ARMY, and so help to meet A NATIONAL NEED, and at the same tim> 
contribute towards giving COMFORT AND CHEER at home and abroad to the 
brave lads who have been fighting our battles by sea, land, and air, Sacks gladly 
sent for storage and transmission, Collection of parcels within 6 miles of Charing 
Cross.—Communications to SECRETARY, Waste Paper Department, Church 
Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 


Fstd. 1850, 


Please support these efforts for the sake of the Men who hava 
WON VICTORY for us. 
The many branches of WAR WORK of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


WERE NEVER MORE NEEDED THAN NOW, 


including many hundreds of 


REGREATION HUTS, TENTS, AND CENTRES 


at home, and in France, Belgium, Malta, Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa, and Indla; also in the occupied Districts of 
Germany and in Demobilisation Ports and Camps, 


HOSTELS 


for men on leave (Buckingham Palace Hotel and others), returned prisoners of 
war, limbless men, wounded, convalescenuts, discharged mon, soldiers’ clubs, 
information offices in military centres, training farms, &c., & None of thes» 
can be closed for many months to cone, 

Picase contribute towards UPKEEP, cheques being crossed “ Barclays %% Chure 
Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon, Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W, 1. 


(The Church Army War Funds are registered wnder the War Charities Act, 1915, 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Joun WHELDON 4 CO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions anit 
Journals of Learned Socicties, &c,, in sets, runs, and slaglc volumes or numbers. 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—Botanical, Zoological, Oraithological, Katomo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post free, 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 
4 hg ELEUSINIAN RITES AND MYSTERIES.— 
A series of articles on Fleusinian Rites and Mysteries by DUDLEY 
WRIGHT, to which an introduction has been contributed by the Rev, Dr. J. 
FORT NEWTON, Past Grand Chaplain of Iowa, will commence in THE FREEL- 
MASON of 4th January, 1919, At all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, Price 3c, 
weekly. Publishing Office: 6 Whitefriars Strect, EC, 4. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture ta 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., v14., 239-241 Tottenham Court Ra... 
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The 
WAR BOND 
OPTIONS 


What they are and what their 
impending withdrawal means 


“Worth an additional § per cent” 








"THE present issue of National War Bonds will be discontinued on 
Saturday, January 18th, and the conversion rights attached to these 
Bonds will never be renewed. If you have not yet realised how valuable 
these rights are, read the following oe eee Se statement from the 
Financial columns of “‘The Times.” 


“It may be useful to emphasize, for the benefit of the 
general public, the subsidiary point in the Treasury announce- 
ment, to which great importance is naturally attached in 
financial circles. This is the further statement that, even if 
other bonds of similar character are subsequently issued — 
because obviously the Exchequer will not then have ceased to 
need to borrow in some shape—they will not be given the 
right of conversion into the Five per Cent. (or Four per Cent.) 
War Loan, or the other conversion rights attached to the 
present issue. We have probably said before, but it is as well 
to repeat it now, that the view taken by the most expert 
bankers is that these ‘options’ are worth at least an additional 
half per cent. to the investor in War Bonds. At the moment 
their value may not be so well appreciated by the public, but 
among professional financiers who are accustomed to weigh 
the value of options of this sort, it has always been held that 
the right to a ‘call’ on Five per Cent. War Loan at 95 for five, 
seven or ten years as the case may be, cannot be worth less 
than that. There are now to be no more of these options in 
future, and anybody who wants to secure that advantage had 
better take it while he can,” 


NATIONAL 


WAR BONDS 


Write to your Banker or Stockbroker by to-day’s post and instruct him to invest the whole 
of your available capital—in 5 per cent. War Bonds redeemable in 1928. No future 
Government issue will give you all the advantages which are combined in War Bonds. 
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“PEACE, PELMANISM and PROSPERITY.” 





THE WATCHWORD FOR 1919, 





10,000 ENROLMENTS A MONTH! 





Great Business Firms Enrol their Staffs in Hundreds. 





The coming of Peace has given a tremendous impetus 
to the Pelman movement. 


Within a single month ten thousand men and women have 
enrolled for a Pelman Course ! 


** Peace, Pelmanism and Prosperity ” is, in effect, the 
national watchword of the day. Thousands who have 
hitherto been prevented from taking it up are now hastening 
to begin their study of Pelmanism, which, during the 
strenuous war years, has proved of such enormous help 
to business and professional success. 

Many big firms are enrolling their employees en masse ; 
one famous business house has just enrolled 165 members 
of its staff. 

Every enrolment is made with a definite aim. To gain 
a bigger salary or a better position ; to increase efficiency ; 
to economise time and work; to develop more ability ; 
to broaden experience, and to make learning easy—what- 
ever the object may be, Pelmanism never fails to prove 
its value. There is no man or woman, in fact, who has 
conscientiously studied ‘‘ the little grey books” without 
deriving benefit ; the most popular shese being exemplified 
by the hundreds who have reported 100 per cent., 200 per 
cent., and even 800 per cent. increases of salary as a direct 
consequence of Pelmanising. 


SALARY DOUBLED IN 3 MONTHS. 


There is only one way of judging Pelmanism, and that is 
by results. In the records of the Institute there are many 
thousands of letters reporting the most remarkable 
“ benefits’ ever recorded ; benefits so substantial and 
so direct that they speak more plainly than volumes 
of argument could do. A few extracts are given hereunder 
from some of these letters. 

From Bristol a Pelmanist writes : 

* After taking up Pelmanism for about three months I 
was offered a very high post in the firm in which I am 
employed. This advancement, which doubled my salary 
(which was not inconsiderable before), I attribute entirely 
to Pelmanism.”’ 

The foregoing is typical of, literally, hundreds of letters, 
some of which tell of incomes trebled and even quadrupled 
as a result of Pelmanism. These letters are not asked for ; 
they are sent of the writers’ free will. Pelmanists are only 
too ready to acknowledge the vast good they have derived 
from the Course. 

Here is another letter from a journalist, who had only 
got as far as Lesson 4 when he wrote : 

* Already I fecl a definite change in my mentality, a 
stirring and stretcling in the mind. I cannot praise too 
highly the perfectly natural method of progression. There 
is no trick or quackery about it, and for the return your 
System gives it seems to be nonsensically cheap at the 
fees you charge.” 


WORTH 100 TIMES THE PRICE. 


Many business men have remarked that the Course, to 
them, would be cheap at ten, twenty, or one hundred times 
the price. One man, a solicitor, said that a single lesson 
of the Course was worth £100. The cost, in short, is 
infinitesimal as compared with results, and small though 
the fee is, it may be paid by instalments if desired. Cost 
is no obstacle to anyone becoming a Pelmanist. 

Were is another letter—short and sweet—from a busy 
accountant : 

* Since becoming a Pelmanist I have benefited materially, 
having been promoted twice in twelve months, with 50 
per cent. financial increase.”’ 

Large numbers of medical men have taken the Pelman 
Course, and many of them recommend their patients and 
friends to do the same. Higher praise from such a cautious 
and conscientious body of professional men it would be 
impossible to gain. Here is a letter from one : 

* I cannot be sufficiently thankful that I took a Pelman 
Course... . Lattribute my success ip a large measure to 























the application of Pelman principles. The study was done 
in the spare time left to me by a large industrial practice.” 


Another letter, also from a medical man : 

*T took the Pelman Course because my practice was 
not in a satisfactory condition, and I could not discover 
the cause. Your lessons enabled me to discover the weak 
points and correct them, with most satisfactory results. 
Your Course has proved to. be a splendid investment 
for me. My chief regret is that I did not take it at the 
beginning.” 


“RESULTS ARE WONDERFUL.” 


Another Pelmanist expresses himself thus : 

‘** The results are wonderful. I used to wonder (before 
taking up the Pelman Course) if there was any possible 
exaggeration, but honestly no pen can express one tittle 
of the value the Course really is. What I have gained up 
to the present could never be called costly even if it had 
cost me £50.” 

It may be remarked that this gentleman had only 
worked through two lessons when he wrote the foregoing. 
Comment would be superfluous. 

One of the most interesting letters received by the Pelman 
Institute during recent months contains the following 
very frank admissions : 

“T admit having read your announcements for some 
10 years, and yet I was not (to my eternal regret be it 
admitted) persuaded to commence your Course until I 
noticed your consistent advertising in the Times. ° 6 
I do not see how anyone can study the Pelman lessons 
seriously and not gain thereby—reaping a reward which, 
besides its definite and tangible advantage, also brings with 
it developments which have no parallel in money values. 

“To those of my acquaintance who ask my opinion 
of the Pelman training, I have said, and shall continue 
to say: Take it—follow instructions carefully—and if 
at the end of the Course you do not admit having gained 
something good—right out of proportion to its cost— 
I will personally refund your outlay.’ 

Such a letter from a business man surely shows that 
Pelmanism is at least as good as—if not better than— 
its claims. And that is the opinion of many students. 
The following extract from a Pelmanist’s letter has previ- 
ously been published, but will bear repetition. In the 
course of a very warm tribute to the system he said : 

“*T used to think the claims made for Pelmanism were 
fantastic and impossible; now I consider them to be 
understatements of the truth.” 


CONSIDER THESE POINTS. 


There is no parallel to the amazing success of Pelmanism 
amongst all dnaate } and every month, every week, its 
success and popularity increase. 

It is perfectly simple and easy to master, takes but 
very little time, and can be studied anywhere. Being 
taught entirely by correspondence, it does not matter 
where you live. Many successful Pelmanists took up the 
Course when living overseas in remote corners of the Empire. 

It has now been adopted by over 400,000 men and 
women, and no thorough student of the Course has ever yet 
failed to secure ‘* results.” 





Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in ** Mind 
and Memory,” which also contains a complete descriptive 
Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, 
together with a full reprint of * Truth’s” famous Report 
on the work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing 
how you can secure the complete Course for one-third less 
than the usual fee, may be obtained gratis and post free by 
any reader of the Spectator who applies to The Pelman 
Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1. 


Overseas Addresses : 
15 Toronto Street, Toronto; 


46-48 Market Street, Melbourne ; 
Club Arcade, Durban. 
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A Triumph 
of Science 


HE modern gas 

fire is a striking 
evidence of what can 
be accomplished by 
patient research and 
the spirit that ever 
strives after better 
things. 


The old-fashioned gas fire was 
a brave attempt at achieving an 
important ideal—but no more; 
the modern fire has beyond cavil 
‘got there.” Giving out 80 per 
cent. of its heat in the most 
hygienic form—radiation;  ever- 
ready, clean and_labour-saving ; 
highly economical, in that it gives 
the maximum power for the fuel 
consumed and can be turned on 
and out at need, thus eliminating 
waste—the twentieth-century gas 
fire is one of the chief triumphs 
of domestic science. 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


N51 


The Carpathians : 








NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JANUARY 
coniumences a volume and containsi: 
Unrepentant Germany. By D. C. Larusury. 
The League of Dreams. 


new 


By Sir HERBERT STEPHEN, Bart. 
A Comparison between Cabinet Government and 
Presidential Government. 
By Professor A. V. Dicry, 
Comprehensiveness in the Church of England. 
By the Rev. Prebendary F. LL. Boyp,. 


The Bolshevik and his Prisoners: Some Experiences 
in the Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

By HENRY PEARSON. 

The Direct Action of Environment and Evolution. 

By Prince KRoporkin. 

A Legend of Old Flanders. By ERNEst Ruys. 

Last Words on Sophocles. By W. S. Liny, 
Agricultural Development and N ‘ational Welfare. 

By REGINALD LENNARD. 


Letters of a French Hero: Captain Augustin Cochin, 


(Communicated by Lieutenant JEAN CocHIN, 
French Navy.) 
The Government and Propaganda. By ‘T. l.. Grumovr, 


Dentistry and the Nation. By Grorrrey A. PHILLPs. 
A Sportsman’s Reminiscences of 
Country and People. By W.A. BaAu11E-GROHMAN, 

The Free Navigation of the Rhine. 
By GEORGE 
The Kaiser and ‘The Willto . . . .’: 

for Universal Reconstruction of Morals. 
By Sir CHARLES WALSTON, 
London : 

SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE 
1 New Street Square. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


JANUARY NUMBER—Contents. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF WAR FINANCE. L. P. Jacks. 
THE NEW COMPATRIOTISM. Ernest Rhys. 
ON SOME PARALLELS BETWEEN A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND A REUNION OF CHURCHES. Bishop of Carlisle. 
WANTED: ANOTHER ARCHBISHOPS COMMITTEE ON THE 
TEACHING OFFICE OF THE CHURCH. Canon J. M. Wilson. 
CHRISTIAN FAITH. Rev. J. M. Thompson, M.A. 
AGAIN WHAT I8 CHRISTIANITY ” Prot. J. B. Pratt. 
ETHER, MATTER AND THE SOUL. gir Oliver Lodge, 
AN ANCIENT ARRAIGNMENT OF PROVIDENCE. 
Cc. G. Montefiore. 
THE DISTINCTIVE EXCELLENCE OF THE one” —— 
. R. Mozley. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY AFTER THE WAR. 
President C. F. Thwing. 
TWISTED SAYINGS. Rev. Prof. James Moffatt, D.D, 
THE DISMAL PREACHER. Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, 


PRESBYTERIAN REUNION: THE DRAFT ARTICLES. 
Rev. D. Macmillan, D.D. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Post free, 2s. 10d. net. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent G onde ~ London, W.c. 


The Contemporary ae 


JANUARY, 1919. 3s. net. 
PROSPECTS AND TASKS OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION, 
By Seebohm Rowntree 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By Lord Parmoor, 
Ry Sir Sydney Olivier. 
Ky Sir Andrew Fraser 
Ky Harold Spender, 
By Hamilton Fyfe. 
By Hugh Spender, 
By 0. de L. 
By Aubrey F. FE. Bell, 
Ky Clementina Black, 
BOOK BY A BRITISH AUTHOR, 
By Spencer J, Gibb, 
Ky Charles R, Johns. 


SAUNDERS. 
the Need 


& CO. LTD., 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE 


THE REPARTITION OF AFRICA, 

INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS, 
CANON BARNETT OF TOYNBEE HALL, 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FIFTH ARMY. 
THE DOWNFALL OF GERMANY, 
FACTORS IN POLAND, 
SPAIN AND THE ALLIES, 
DOMESTIC IDIOCLES, 

THE EARLIEST SURVIVING 
EDUCATION AND BOY LABOUR, 
HOW DOG STEALERS WORK, 


“SPECTATOR,” Vols. 1-8, 
. KNIGHT, 186 Elngsley Road, 


JOR SALE.—ADDISON’S 
10-12, Philadelphia Edition, 1624,— 4 
Hounslow, 
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CHANGE 


“The Beginning of a Chapter.” 
In Twelve Volumes. Edited by 


John Hilton 


(of the Garton Foundation) 
AND 


Joseph Thorp 
(Founder of Agenda Club). 

A political journal with 

format of the “belles 
lettres” standard. 


ry, twelve volumes of CHANGE—one 
for each month of the renaissance year 
1919—will be published, however successful. 
‘he desire of the Editors is to provide a 
characteristic setting the ideas of a group 
of younger thinkers and workers in the field of 
politics and industry. 


for 


The collaboration of the artists and the poets 
is necessary to the symmetry of the scheme. 
The divorce of the kingdom of political and 
sociological ideas from the kingdom of beauty 
is a mischievous thing. 


NUMBERS 
New 


THE 
the 


OF 


Sp vit of 


SCHEME 
JAN. 


Time. 


FEB Service and the Services. 
MAR Politics (with Religion). 
APR The Endowment of Men. 
MAY Education (with Religioi). 
JUNE. The League of Nations. 
JULY. Reconstitution of Industry. 
AUG. Sociology & “ Philanthropy.” 
SEP. Beauty in Life and Craft. 
OUT. Health, Beauty and Sport. 
NOV. The Press. 

DEC Civics and Agenda. 


The twelve volumes will be sent as 

they appear (on the 15th of each 

month of 1919) to subscribers only. 
(The sets will not be broken.) 


6d. net. 


to 1000 copies. 


Price £2 12s. 


Edition limited 


The 
CHANGE is strongly bound, linen 


back, gilt stamped, stout paper 
boards, label. 


Particulars from 


THE DECOY PRESS 


NORTH STREET, PLAISTOW, E. 13. 
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Macmillan s NewBooks 


Musings and Memories of a 


Musician. 
By SIR GEORGE 
Portrait. 8vo 12s 
The Musical Hevald.— 
ful stories and that narrates the 
course with Brahms that has ever 
welcomed by all musicians 


SECOND IMPRESSION 


Literary Recreations. 





HENSCHEL, Mus.Doc. With 
Od net 

A book that is full of delight- 
most intimate inter- 


appeared, must be 


By SIR EDWARD COOK. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d 
net 
Punch.—* A volume filled with the pleasant reflec- 


tions of a bookman in his moments of leisure—libr: ur) 
talk, one e might call it, and that of the most agreeable.”’ 


Harold Tennyson, R.N. 
The Story of a Young Sailor put together 
Friend. Crown 8vo Ss. net 
The Times . Many such beoks as this are of little 
interest to others than the friends of those whom they 
commemorate. This book will appeal to a wider circle 
partly because it forms, in its modest way, a valuable 
document on the Navy's doings in the war; chiefly 
because the compiler and the letters present 
very clearly a peculiarly engaging character 


Charles Booth, 





} 


by a 


selected 


Author of “ Life and Labour of the People of 
Loudon A Memoir. With Photograyure Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo 5s. net 


Democracy at the Crossways 
A Study in Politics and History with Special 
Reference to Great Britain pr &. §.-% 
HEARNSHAW, M.A., LU.D. 8vo. 15s. net 

The Morning Post ‘Readable and reliable in its 
facts irom cover to cover, and we know of no other 
book which sets the proble is of modern politics in so 


just a perspec tive of history object-lessons and is at 
the same time so practical in its treatment of the 
political and economic issues of to-day 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW STORY 


The Marne:a Tale of theWar 


By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8yo 35. 6d, 

net 
The Guarydian.—‘ Mrs. Wharton at her best and 
those who have read ‘ The House of Mirth,’ ‘ Summer,’ 


and certain others of her stories know how brilliant 
how tender, and how understanding that best can be 
‘ The Marne ’ is a worthy tribute from a great writer to a 


great country.” 


The Peace Conference and 
After. 


Introduction by VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLO- 
DON, K.G. I. WIndows OF FREEDOM. II. SoME& 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF THE SETTLEMENT 
Reprinted from The Round Table. 8vo. 
Sewed Is. net 
Nationalism and 
Catholicism. 
By LORD HUGH CECII,. 8yo. ¢§ ed Is. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.O. @ 


The East and The West. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 


VoL. 17 JANUARY, 1919, NO, 05. 
Frontier work in Western Canada By GEORGE KR. Parkin, C.M.G,, LL.D 
Armenia and The Peace Settiement. By the Kev. HakoLbD BUXTON 
n ‘‘ German” East Africa. By GoprrReY Dae, Archdeacon of Zanziba 
Hindu religious setting. By the Rev. H. J. Kerkipor, B.D 
An Apologia for the Witch-Doctor. By Canon Goprrty CALLAWAY, 5.5.J.1 
The Catholic system and the mission Field By the Rev. F. J. Babcock 
On the edge of Belief. By Jonny Le 
Editorial Netes.—Introduction to our reader German South-Weat Africa 

Christian missionary statistics—Men of prayer—Au historic signa 
The influence of Christianity in Japan—The mobilisation of pray: 
4 Professor of Botany on prayer—Chinese architecture 
Reviews.—Thirty years in Tropical Australia, by GILBERT W#HitE—Beegin 
nings of Buddhist art, by FouchEr—Indian Painting, by Percy BROWN 
Reunion, by CoopeER—Short history of the 5.P.C.K., by LOW7His 
CLARKE, 
ONE SHILLING NG&T (post tree is, 2)d,) 
Sent post free to any part of the world, 48, 6d, net per annum 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 1, 
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WAR MEMORIALS 


In view of the daily enquiries received for Price Lists, Catalogues, &e., of War Memorials, ‘The Medici 
Society begs to repeat that it does nof supply “ Stock designs’’ wey issue Price Lists or Catalogues of 
Memorials. 


The Medici Society is at all times glad to receive enquiries for Shrines or Memorials of every 
description, to work out or develop suggestions, submit designs and estimates, and carry out work. But 
—except in the matter of printed Volumes, Bindings, Reproductions in all kinds, and framed Altarpiece 
pictures—The Society works only with and through Professionals and Craftsmen, in collaboration with 
whom Shrines, Crosses, Tablets, Brasses, Stained-glass Windows, and all forms of Memorial Work can be 
undertaken. Enquiries should always include a suggestion as to the financial limitations to be observed, 
as these must always be considered in connection with design and materials. 


The Society is prepared to place The Riccardi Press Types at the disposal of all desiring to print 
Memorial Books. As it is already engaged upon important printed Memorials of several of the great 
Public Schools, specimen volumes can be examined. 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


In August, I9I4, many important new Medici Prints were in various stages of progress. Several 
are now in course of completion. 


The complete Prospectus of The Medici Prints, with about 250 illustrations, descriptions of frames, 
and terms and conditions of Subscription, is reprinting. Copies will be sent post free so soon as ready 
to all Applicants sending One Shilling P.O. or stamps therefor. ‘The new edition of the Catalogue of 
Miniature Masters in Colour is ready and contains some 500 titles. Post free 4d. 


THE MEDICI MODERN ART SOCIETY (ENGLAND) LTD 


incorporated by permission of the Capital Issues Committee of the Treasury, on January Ist last, begs 
to announce that it will shortly issue an illustrated, descriptive Catalogue of important publications in 
Modern British Art in place of the German and Austrian pictures which, in the past, obtained a practical 
monopoly. For this purpose it is necessary first to publish pictures covering a wide ground so that all 
classes and purses may be interestel. With increased capacity for production, less atnormal costs of 
paper and machinery, less incalculable prospects than obtain to-day, The Medici Modern Art Society 
will endeavour to present the finest examples of Modern English, Colonial and American Art in a 
style and at prices which shall coincide with those long since attaching to the imprint of The Medici 
Society. With this explanation it confidently appeals to the suffrage of all lovers of native Art. To 
comply with the Act, it is to be added that for the moment Mr. Philip Ijee Warner is Sole Director of 
‘Ihe Medici Modern Art Society. 


Works by the following Artists are already published or in course of preparation :— 


REGINALD Barratt, A.R.W.S. ESTELLA CANZIANI CoLoner R. C. Gorr 

R. ANNING BELL, A.R.A. THE HOoNBLE. JOHN COLLIER C. J. Hommes 

FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. W. Russert Furr, R.W.S. COMMANDER J. E. Mm.Lals 
ELEANOR IF’. BRICKDALE, A.R.W.S. CapraIn J. R. I. FRENCH A. MACALLAN Swan, A.R.W.S. 


The Medici Modern Art Society has also been appointed, except in Canada, Publisher and Sole Trade 
Agent for the pictures published by The Canadian War Memorials Fund. A special Catalogue of these 
is in preparation. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD 


SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
LONDON: 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 
LIVERPOOI,: 63 Bold Street. 


& 99 Fetter Lane, E.0, 4; and Publizhed by ALFRED EvERsoN for the “ SproraTor ” (Limited), at thelr 
in the }recinct of the Sav oy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, January 4th, 1919, 


London : Printed by W. Srgraiont & Soxs, L1D,; 98 
Office, Neo, 1 Wellington Street (W.C, 2), 





